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THE ALTRUIST’S OUTLOOK. 


BLOTS ON OUR CIVILIZATION.* 
N the morning of Wednesday, the 
thirteenth of March, there appeared 
in the daily newspapers three pieces of news 
which greatly discredited the civilization of 
the country. One dispatch announced that 
a mob of white men in New Orleans had 
murdered some negroes because the steam- 
ship companies employed them instead of 
whites to unload their vessels. The murder 
was deliberately planned and carried out. 
The affair lasted a short time, but long 
enough for the shooting of a British citizen. 
The mayor seemed to be supine. This inci- 
dent creates an international controversy, 
and the United States government, as once 
before, when a mob in the same city mur- 
dered some Italians, is called upon to 
answer for the inability of the authorities 
of New Orleans to protect life, although it 
has no power over those authorities. 

“In Colorado some Italians had murdered 
a deputy sheriff, and the mob had taken 
justice into their own hands, and had killed 
five of the murderers as they were on their 
way to jail. A general riot followed. Shot- 
guns and revolvers in the hands of angry 

mobs usurped the functions of the law. 
“Still moredisgraceful, if anything could 
be more disgraceful than these incidents, 
was the occurrence that marked the closing 
hours of the session of the Legislature of 





* Harper’s Weekly, March 23d. 


Indiana. There was a conflict between 
Governor Matthews and the Legislature; 
they were at odds over an attempt of the 
latter to remove the custodian of the State 
Capitol. It was a petty party squabble for 
a petty office. The Legislature had passed 
the removal bill, and the Governor had 
waited until the last moment to veto it. 
He wished to prevent the Legislature from 
passing the measure over his objections. 
He therefore sent his secretary with his 
message at the last moment. The Repub- 
lican lawmakers were waiting for him. 
They tried to keep him in the elevator by 
running it continuously up and down. 
Finally he escaped, to fall into the hands of 
a mob only a little less murderously inclined 
than the ruffians of New Orleans and Col- 
orado. These lawmakers, representing the 
dignity and sovereignty of Indiana, broke 
the secretary’s ribs, and fought and beat one 
another. A disgusting fight ended the 
session, and the people of Indiana were 
shamed by the men whom they chose as 
their representatives, just as the people of 
New Orleans and Colorado were disgraced 
by the failure of the city and state author- 
ities to prevent the rule of murderers. 

“We may say that this disgrace is local. 
In a measure this is true. But in a still 
greater measure the whole country is respon- 
sible for conduct that, as the London News 
says, would not be out of place in the 
wilds of Dahomey. For whatever crimes 
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result from differences between the races in 
the Southern states, for whatever violence 
marks the barbarism of the frontier, and for 
whatever ruffianism disgraces the Legisla- 
ture of Indiana, the outside world now holds 
the nation responsible. If foreign citizens 
are wronged in these outbreaks, the nation, 
and not the complaisant servants of the 
mob in the local administrations, must 
respond to the governments of the injured. 
All these crimes and outrages are marks of 
a low order of civilization. They cannot be 
cured by more law. There is already law 
enough, if it were enforced, to hang the 
murderers of New Orleans and Colorado, 
and to imprison the law-breaking legisla- 
tors of Indiana. The trouble is with the 
men chosen to enforce the law, and they 
are the base fruitage of an unwholesome, 
or at least an indifferent public opinion. 
What is needed is general enlightenment, 
including a due appreciation of the sanctity 
of law, a reverence for peace and order and 
for the high places, to which only the 
worthiest citizens should be chosen. And 
whatever we may justly say of the disgrace 
inflicted on the country by these recent 
occurrences in the South and West, the 
East has not done its duty in spreading 
such enlightenment when we consider a 
Murphy machine in Troy and Tammany 
corruption in New York.” 
RESULTS OF CIVIC REVIVAL. 

Asa result of the current civic revival 
there has been an improvement in many 
places in the quality of city officials, whose 
reform work should not be lost sight of 
because of the greater interest in the New 
York City case. 

Hon. Caleb S. Denny, of Indianapolis, a 
Christian mayor, on coming into office in 
January, suppressed public gambling, and 
so caused a very wholesome emigration of 
gamblers, who would not have been able 
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to find refuge elsewhere had good citizens 
everywhere done their duty. The liquor 
dealers of Indianapolis, backed by the 
brewers and the State Liquor Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, attempted to defy Mayor Denny 
when he called on them to obey the laws, 
but they have at last been compelled to 
close on the Sabbath and after a certain 
hour at night, as by law required, with a 
consequent reduction of crime about one 
half. This was not accomplished until the 
police had been reinforced and increased to 
overcome this whisky rebellion. 

Men who care little for temperance will 
at length see that the saloon, because of its 
lawlessness, to say nothing of its liquor, 
must be blotted out. Mayor Weir, of Lin- 
coln, has proven that prostitution can be 
suppressed. Wheeling, whose chief of 
police is unwisely elected instead of being 
appointed, has this time elected a good 
man, around whom it is hoped good men 
will so cordially rally that the pressure of 
corrupt influences cannot break down his 
high resolves as it has in so many other 
cases where a reform officer has been 
carried off by the enemy to be their own 
captain. Marietta also rejoices in a mayor 
of a higher order than is usual there or 
elsewhere. But everywhere a municipal 
league or good government club is needed, 
to express and apply the co-operation of 
good citizens with good officers. 

THE LAST CONGRESS. 

The Congress which expired March 4th, 
“died without being desired,” as the Bible 
says of unworthy and unloved rulers. It 
reminds us of the funeral of a cross, 
crabbed, unpopular citizen, in passing 
which a stranger asked the sexton, “What 
did he die of? What was the com- 
plaint?” ‘No complaint,” said the sexton; 
“everybody satisfied!” But we should not 
forget the principle that we are to search 
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for good things in those we dislike. Let 
us be thankful to Congress for some things 
it did not do, or only half did—for its 
refusals to make states of New Mexico, 
Nevada and Oklahoma, or to allow rail- 
way pooling or the refunding of the Union 
Pacific Railway debt. 

Reformers will also find omens of hope 
for a break-up of old party lines in the 
divisions of both leading parties on the 
tariff and silver. Mr. Reed could no more 
rally Republicans as a whole about gold 
than Mr. Bland could rally Democrats as a 
whole about free silver. Free trade is as 
little a party badge. The anti-saloon and 
anti-monopoly issues, which together form 
the platform of the Populists of Canada, 
the Patrons of Industry, in the present 
campaign, involve far greater matters finan- 
cially and morally, and probably have a 
larger following among the people, who 
agree with Mr. Carnegie that not high 
tariff or low, but stable tariff is what is 
most needed and desired. 

In one respect the recently deceased 
Congress outran its predecessors in right- 
eousness, though outrunning them in 
wickedness also. No other recent Congress 
has passed more than one measure in favor 
of moral reforms. One good law has 
seemed to exhaust the virtue of each Con- 
gress. One Congress passed an anti- 
Mormon law, the next an anti-lottery law, 
the next a World’s Fair Sabbath-closing 
law. But this Congress passed not only 
the Hoar anti-lottery law, but also the 
Lodge liquor investigating law. Eight 
times during the last quarter of acentury the 
Senate has passed a liquor investigation 
bill, only to see it strangled in the House, 
usually in committee. But it is at last the 
law of the land that the Department of 
Labor, of which Hon. Carroll D. Wright is 
chief, shall use its statistical experts to 
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ascertain the influence of the liquor traffic 
and drinking usages upon society. Unable 
to find from the papers of three cities 
whether this measure had passed or failed, 
I got the news by writing to Mr. Wright, 
who assures me that the department, with 
full power, will in a few months undertake 
the investigation. This is the best temper- 
ance news we have had for years, and yet 
the newspapers thought it not worth tell- 
ing. Reforms run into each other like 
intertwining branches, and this vote on 
temperance reform and labor reform and 
newspaper reform, leads on to Sabbath 
reform, for this excellent law was passed 
with others in the needless and lawless 
Sunday sessions with which Congress ended 
its most dishonorable career. 
A NEW CAMPAIGN NEEDED. 

Mrs. Mary H. Hunt has almost bleached 
the map of the United States by her work 
as the queen of the lobby, securing temper- 
ance education laws in all states but 
four. Now let another such woman be 
found, if possible, to bleach the black map 
of our country by like campaigns against 
the infamous age of consent laws. This age 
is eighteen only where woman’s vote is 
a power—in Wyoming and Kansas. Every- 
where else, by masculine votes, a maiden’s 
purity is left less protected than her 
property. She may not consent to the 
disposal of her property until she has 
reached her majority, but her “consent” 
counts in palliation and partnership of 
guilt much earlier in the disposal of her 
purity in most of our states. Missouri 
previous to this writing (March 2d) has 
passed a bill through the Lower House 
raising the age to eighteen; and the first 
bill ever presented by a woman is pending 
in the Colorado Legislature raising the age 
to twenty-one. 

The whitening of the map on this sub- 
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ject would no doubt be easier than has been 
the work of whitening it for temperance 
education, since our infamous age of con- 
sent laws would hardly be defended by the 
most shameless legislator in public. Like 
the worms that run from the light when a 
stone is uncovered, the friends of such laws 
would hide for shame, if the blaze of public 
indignation were turned upon these enact- 
ments that have endured only because they 
were mostly unobserved. 


MR. CARNEGIE’S OPINION. 


The Voice, in an interesting controversy 
with Mr. Carnegie, who has been giving 
lectures to college students on wealth, 
shows that while labor probably gets higher 
wages in the United States than in Europe, 
as Mr. Carnegie claims, the disproportion 
between labor’s share and capital’s share is 
here greater than abroad, so that European 
capitalists in reality make a fairer division 
of the joint products. It should be added, 
also, that capitalists are seldom allowed in 
other lands to defraud their fellow-stock- 
holders by watering stock. Preventing 
this also protects the public, since a corpo- 
ration which is attempting to pay dividends 
on a vast fictitious stock, overcharges the 
public, and at the same time skimps its 
service. 

In this connection should be mentioned 
the passage by the House of Representa- 
tives of an arbitration bill, a combination 
of the bill drawn by Hon. Carroll D. 
Wright and another drawn by Attorney- 
General Olney, by which the compulsion of 
public sentiment will be brought to bear 
to constrain the parties to a proposed strike 
to submit their claims to an impartial arbi- 
tration board, which being agreed to, the 
award shall be binding on both parties, and 
neither sudden dismission nor sudden deser- 
tion shall be allowed. 
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THE POWER OF A UNITED CHRISTENDOM. 

Temperance leaders have been saying 
recently that the church might settle the 
liquor question in the arena of politics, on 
the estimate that there are four millions of 
voters in the Protestant churches. It is 
an interesting fact that this estimate is 
confirmed by one who has studied statistics 
of late with no reference to this question, 
Rev. Dr. W. W. H. Roberts, Clerk of 
the Presbyterian General Assembly, in his 
articles in the Independent on Men in the 
Churches, whom by investigation he finds 
to be only half as numerous as the women. 
He reaches the conclusion that the potential 
voters who are Protestant church members 
number 4,558,412. With such a resistless 
balance of power the church cannot excuse 
itself for not overthrowing every evil that 
has been intrenched in politics, ram, gam- 
bling, lust, monopoly and the whole robber 
gang. 

That church membership has not meant 
as much in civie righteousness and social 
virtue as it should have meant, is suggested 
with grim humor in the fact that these 
statistics show that the most religious state 
in the Union is South Carolina, seventy-one 
per cent of whose voters are church mem- 
bers, white and black. In this respect the 
South as a whole leads all other sections, 
New England and the Middle States having 
only one fifth of the voters on the church 
rolls. 

WHY NOT ELECT SENATORS DIRECT? 

He must be conservative indeed who has 
not been awakened to the necessity of the 
election of senators by the people, by the 
screaming farce of the so-called senatorial 
elections of this year. New Jersey and 
Nebraska elected railway attorneys, as if 
to proclaim that the real ruler in each of 
those states is the “railroad king.” Good 
men who were near the scene in Minnesota 
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show the opposite of patriotic pride over 
that state’s senatorial election, in which 
patronage is said to have been the victori- 
ous power. Oregon, after wasting the 
whole Legislative session in a deadlock, to 
the neglect of state laws, at the last 
moment before expiration by limitation, 
brought out a “dark horse.” At this 
writing, Delaware is deadlocked by what, 
in our opinion, is the boldest of bribery. 

The doctrine of popular senatorial elec- 
tions, already voted by the House, and 
favored by three out of nine senators of 
the Senate’s Committee which reported on 
it, the writer accepts for three reasons: 
First, because there are greater opportuni- 
ties for bribery in a legislative election 
than in a popular election; second, because 
the time of state legislatures is with 
increasing frequency entirely consumed in 
this one act to the neglect of state legisla- 
tion; third, because if senators were elected 
by the people, state legislators might be 
elected with reference to their opinions on 
state rather than national questions—that 
is, with reference to questions they can 
legislate upon. 


OUR BAD REPUTE ABROAD. 


It does look as if the United States would 
have to stop bragging and put the energy 
hitherto used in that direction into reform, 
as in the familiar story of the steam-yacht 
that had not steam enough to whistle and 
progress at the same time. It is reported 
that the reaction against Christianity in 
Japan is partly due to the discovery, 
through newspaper reports, of our munic- 
ipal corruption, our labor insurrections, and 
lynchings, that our Christianity seems pow- 
erless to control our politics, our commerce 
and our customs. 

The unparalleled piracy of our railroad 
management, by which foreign investors 
have been robbed, while our government 
stood idly by like a corrupted Tammany 
policeman, has turned our former good 
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name abroad into a hated stench, and made 
a prejudice against American securities in 
foreign markets that will cause losses 
greater than all the gains of our tolerated 
rascalities. Our own stockholders, to pro- 
tect themselves against complete robbery 
by their own officers, will be asking the 
government, before the working-men get 
their demands in shape—so thinks the Hon. 
Carroll D. Wright—to buy the railways 
and operate them, to which course our 
nation will be driven, to defend our good 
name, and our foreign trade also. 


MUNICIPAL CONTROL OF STREET RAILWAYS. 


Mr. Eugene V. Debs, of Chicago strike 
fame, is reported to have declared in a great 
meeting at Chicago that workmen can gain 
nothing by strikes, but should anchor their 
hopes to the ballot-box. Surely, the use of 
violence by a class that has a majority of 
the ballots is inexcusable, whatever may 
be said in defense of violence where the 
oppressed have no vote. 

As we anticipated, the Brooklyn strike 
has greatly promoted the discussion of 
municipal ownership of street railways. Dr. 
Lyman Abbott, discussing preventives of 
such strikes, urges that cities should both 
own and operate the street railways, as 
Albert Shaw, of the Review of Reviews, 
shows is done successfully in Glasgow, 
Birmingham and Manchester. See his new 
book on “Municipal Government in Great 
Britain,” which is in every way most timely. 
The same writer shows, in the March Review 
of Reviews, that Buda-Pesth, in Hungary, 
has compelled the electric street railways to 
put their wires under ground, an exper- 
iment, which proves the practicability of 
that method, and its profitableness in spite 
of increased cost. That city also has from 
the first insisted on the use of fenders, and 
consequently the term ‘deadly trolley” is 
there unknown. Toronto’s large revenue 


from street railways, combined with full 
control, is attracting study. 








AMERICAN TREATY 
A BOSTON 


MERICAN Treaty Rights in Turkey 

was the topic of a powerful and most 
timely paper read in Boston by the Rev. J. 
K. Greene, D.D., of Constantinople, at a 
reception given by Mr. and Mrs. Joseph 
Cook, March 7th, from 3 to 7 p. M., at 23 
Beacon Street, to him and to Professor and 
Mrs. J. H. W. Stuckenburg, recently of 
Berlin. Some two hundred guests had been 
invited, and many people of high position 
and influence in missionary and philan- 
thropic circles were present. The veteran 
ex-President Hamlin, so long a missionary 
at Constantinople, and founder of Robert 
College on the Bosphorus, presided in his 
eighty-fifth year, with great dignity and 
tact. Dr. E. K. Alden, late Home Secretary 
of the American Board, opened the meeting 
with prayer. Joseph Cook introduced Dr. 
Hamlin by exhibiting to the company the 
biography of Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, 
and saying that, if Turkey knew her best 
friends, she would erect on the banks of the 
Bosphorus, statues to him and to Cyrus 
Hamlin, and that the two ought to be rep- 
resented as Goethe and Schiller often are, 
with clasped hands. 

The Turkish authorities, Dr. Greene said, 
simply ignored for many years the work of 
the Christian missionaries. The Sultan 
signed treaties in 1839 and in 1856, promis- 
ing religious liberty to all his subjects,and 
to everyone in Turkey, and more especially 
to Mohammedans converted to Christianity. 
These pledges have since been repeatedly 
broken. 

The Turkish government to-day, in its 
year-book, gives an account of every com- 
munity, even the Armenian and Jewish, but 
contains no mention of any Christian gath- 
erings, although they are large and many. 


RIGHTS 


SYMPOSIUM. 


IN TURKEY. 


After the Crimean War the Turkish 
government acted as if it recognized Chris- 
tianity and meant to enforce religious lib- 
erty. Many converts were made, protection 
being assured them, and the people began 
buying Bibles and examining Christianity 
for themselves. By 1864 it was clearly 
seen that the Christian religion was rapidly 
spreading among the Turks. The fears of 
the Sultan were aroused. He had not 
supposed that Christianity could obtain 
any foothold in Turkey, and now the spread 
of that religion was so great that he was 
frightened lest all Turkey become Christian- 
ized. Fourteen members of one mission 
were arrested, thrown into prison and exiled, 
without trial. The explanation of the offic- 
ial newspaper was that they had made them- 
selves obnoxious by their proselyting zeal. 
Through the demands of Earl Russell, on 
behalf of the English government, the 
exiled Turks were allowed to return. Ever 
since then these persecutions have contin- 
ued. Christians have been maltreated, and 
made to pay a special tax to live. 

Despite the treaties, and in the face of 
such facts as these, the European powers 
have refused to demand the enforcement of 
religious liberty. In 1893 there were six 
well-equipped colleges for men and three 
for young women, twenty-three high 
schools for boys and sixteen for girls, 
having a total of 73,000 scholars. Besides 
these there are over twenty common 
schools. These schools are patronized by 
families who are not members of the 
Protestant community. Almost the entire 
higher education is in the hands of the 
Protestant missions. A Christian educa- 
tion means an awakening from the stagna- 
tion of centuries; it means thought; and 
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while it does not mean disloyalty, and does 
not mean revolution, it is nevertheless true 
that those minds affected by it will naturally 
desire the reform of certain methods of the 
government. And the Turkish government 
is doing its best to restrict and control these 
branches of education. 

The chief printing bureaus are in the 
hands of the missionaries, and are looked 
upon with hostile eyes. Every book is 
examined by the censors and taxed; these 
examinations and taxes are repeated in 
every province. A man is liable to impris- 
onment at any moment, for weeks, without 
accusation or conviction, only to be dis- 
charged, with neither an explanation nor an 
apology. 

The truth of the matter is that the 
Turkish government, deeply regretting that 
it did not end, sixty years ago, all attempts 
to Christianize their country, is doing all it 
can to hamper and ruin the religious and 
educational work of the American mis- 
sions. 

Dr. Greene spoke of the tardiness of the 
American authorities to recognize or rectify 
wrongs done to American citizens, citing 
several instances. The undoing of all that 
had been accomplished by the missions 
would be the result, if there was not some 
action taken, and that very soon. 

After the reading of Dr. Greene’s paper, 
Dr. Hamlin spoke of the intrigues of Russia 
as, in his opinion, lying at the bottom of 
many disturbances in the Turkish Empire. 
Mr. H. B. Blackwell, editor of the Woman’s 
Journal, summarized the notorious history 
of Ottoman atrocities in the treatment of 
Christians. Rev. F. E. Clark, D.D., founder 
and President of the Young People’s Society 
of Christian Endeavor, and who _ has 
recently made a tour of the world, gave 
incidents of his ride across Asia Minor, 
showing the peril in which many American 


interests there now stand under Turkish 
tyranny. Rev. E.G. Porter, of Dorchester, 
gave a vivid sketch of the Lebanon massa- 
cres, a part of which he witnessed, and of 
the confiscation of a library which he had 
himself forwarded to a missionary college 
at Aintab. Charles Malloy, well known in 
Boston as perhaps the most Emersonian of 
living Emersonians, presented the ethical 
principles of the Concord sage as one indis- 
pensable instrumentality in reforming the 
unspeakable Turk. Mr. M. H. Gulesian, a 
native Armenian, made a spirited address 
on the importance of bringing under the 
control of the aroused Christian sentiment 
of America the foreign secretary at Wash- 
ington and our minister at Constantinople, 
both of whom he severely criticised for the 
apparent indifference with which they allow 
American rights in Turkey to be disre- 
garded. 

Dr. Hamlin criticized General Lew Wal- 
lace’s recent defense of the Sultan. 

Hon. C. C. Coffin, in a spirited and earnest 
address, recalled the exploits of Commodore 
Ingraham when with shotted guns he com- 
pelled an Austrian frigate to give up the 
refugee, Martin Koster. At Mr. Cook’s 
suggestion a committee of five was 
appointed by the Chair to draw up resolu- 
tions on the Armenian crisis and American 
rights in Turkey. The committee was 
composed of the Hon. C. C. Coffin, Rev. F. 
E. Clark, D.D., Professor Siuckenburg, Rev. 
EK. G. Porter, Dr. Green and Rev. W. C. 
Winslow, LL.D., of the Egyptian Explora- 
tion Fund. 

While the committee went out to pre- 
pare the resolutions, Secretary J. L. Barton, 
of the American Board, spoke of the neces- 
sity of new rules in the Consular service, 
forbidding decorations to the members of 
families of our representatives abroad. 

Miss Alice Stone Blackwell, who has 
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done much to arouse public sentiment in 
relation to American rights in Turkey, 
emphasized the perils of women in regions 
pervaded by Turkish lawlessness. 

Miss Child, who represented the Woman's 
Board of Missions, and who is editor of its 
monthly magazine, Life and Light, spoke 
of the importance of immediate practical 
action for the protection of American mis- 
sionary families in Turkey. 

Rev. A. C. Thompson, D.D., for many 
years Chairman of the Prudential Com- 
mittee of the American Board, and now 
Lecturer at Hartford Theological Seminary 
on Missions, recalled the great services of 
Lord Stratford de Redcliffe to every cause 
of reform in the Turkish Empire, and 
especially his reverence for the work of 
American missionaries. 

The Committee on Resolutions reported, 
through the Rev. Dr. Clark, the following 
propositions, which were unanimously 
adopted: 

That in consequence of existing treaties 
between the United States and Turkey, it lies 
within the power of the United States govern- 
ment to exercise its influence and authority to 
protect the interests of American citizens 
resident in Turkey. 

That it is the duty of our government to 
utter its protest against the atrocities that have 
shocked the civilized world. 

That we appeal to citizens throughout the 
United States to use all possible influence with 
the government at Washington, by petition and 
otherwise, to obtain indemnity for the past and 
security for the future. : 

That we suggest to all ministers of the gospel 
throughout the country to bring to the atten- 
tion of their people, on the last Sunday in 


April, the facts in regard to the Armenian 
atrocities and the violations of our rights. 


The Rev. Will C. Wood suggested the 
appointment of the last Sunday of April 
for the discussion of the Armenian question 
by the pulpits of the land. Several speak- 
ers, including Dr. Hamlin and Rev. Dr. 
Arthur Little, were in favor of following 
up the assertion of our treaty rights by 





sending an American ironclad to the 
Mediterranean. It was taken for granted 
throughout the discussion that we must 
have more consuls in the interior of Asia 
Minor, a better consul-general and an 
abler minister at Constantinople, and that 
the main point to insist upon is the enforce- 
ment of our treaty rights. The appeal to 
the ministry of the country that is to be 
made through the committee, was the chief 
practical measure decided upon. Every- 
one who participated in the discussion, 
which lasted some three hours, held the 
signatory powers in the Treaty of Berlin, 
and especially England, responsible for its 
execution. 

Professor Stuckenburg, in an eloquent 
address, showed how closely the Armenian 
question concerns the complicated interests 
of the great powers of Europe, and that 
the United States is, in some respects, 
better fitted to interfere by moral pressure 
in Turkish affairs without provoking war 
than is any European power. Dr. Hamlin 
closed the meeting with a brief prayer and 
the benediction, after which a large num- 
ber of signatures were added to the resolu- 
tions. Among these, besides the names 
already mentioned, were those of Professor 
B. P. Bowne and Professor Morris, of 
Boston University; Mrs. Henry F. Durant; 
Professors Stratton, Knox, Whiting, Denio 
and Currier, of Wellesley College; Miss 
Philena McKeen, of Andover; President 
Alvah Hovey, of Newton Theological Sem- 
inary; Rev. Drs. Peloubet, Scott, Dike, 
Webb, Furber, Steele, Foster; Secretaries 
Judson Smith and C. L. Daniels, of the 
American Board; Rev. H. A. Bridgman, of 
the Congregationalist; Professor C. C. 
Bragdon, of Lasell Seminary; Mr. Samuel 
Johnson and Mr. Frank Wood, of Boston; 
Dr. Berry and Rev. Dr. DeForest, of Japan, 
and many other missionaries. 
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FREDERICK DOUGLASS’ CHARACTER AND CAREER. 


BY PRESIDENT J. E. RANKIN, HOWARD UNIVERSITY.* 


E sent a man before them. He was 

sold for a servant. His feet they 
hurt with fetters. He was laid in chains 
of iron. Until the time that His word came 
to pass, the word of the Lord tried him 
Psalm cv. 17-19. 

There is but one parallel to the life of 
Frederick Douglass, and this is found in 
the Bible; the Bible, which surpasses all 
other literature. There is no narrative 
which in natural pathos and eloquence so 
reminds me of the history of the favorite 
son of Jacob as the story of Frederick 
Douglass. And I find God in one as much 
as the other. And I think, of all the men 
in his generation, so momentous of great 
events, so influential upon the future of 
humanity, no man is more to be congrat- 
ulated—could human congratulations reach 
him—than this man who now sleeps in 
death’s marble before us. God made him 
great; yes, but God also gave him a great 
opportunity. And that opportunity began 
when he was born a slave. 

I feel the pathos of it, in every fiber of 
my being, when this boy, without father) 
without mother, save as once or twice in 
his memory she walked twenty-four miles, 
between sunset and sunrise, to give her son 
a few clandestine kisses—yes, without 
beginning of days, for Mr. Douglass never 
knew the day of his birth, was in that 
prison-house of bondage, slowly emerging 
to consciousness of himself and to con- 
sciousness of his surroundings. But that 
was his schooling for the years to come. 
It was the only way in which he could 
become a swift witness against the great 
wrong which was crushing the bodies and 





*Words spoken at the obsequies of Frederick 
Douglass, in Washington, D. C., February 25th. 
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souls of millions. It was the secrets of 
that prison-house of despair which the 
world needed to know. And God had given 
him the tongue of the eloquent to tell 
them. Fascinating as is the masterpiece 
of Harriet Beecher Stowe, beautiful and 
touching as are the scenes depicted, dra- 
matic as are the movements, powerful as are 
the delineations, we all know it is fiction. 
It is founded on fact. 
is fact. 

And I say, that just as God sent Joseph 
down into Egypt preparatory to great 
events which were to follow; to save much 
people alive; just as His word tried him in 
the house of Potiphar and in the dungeons 
of Egypt, so it was with the boy, the young 
man Douglass. When he was praying there 
with Uncle Lawson, God was girding him 
for that day when he was to go from town 
to town, from state to state, a flaming 
herald of righteousness; to cross oceans, 
to gain admission to palaces, lifting up that 
great clarion voice, which no one who 
ever heard can forget or forget its burden. 
So that I say Frederick Douglass was for- 
tunate in the misfortune of his birth. If 
he had not been born of a slave-mother, 
one potent factor in the great work put 
upon the men and women of his generation 
would have been wanting. God wanted a 
witness. After Dante wrote his “Inferno,” 
the people of Florence said as he walked 
their streets, “There goes the man who has 
been in hell!’ What the cause of free- 
dom wanted was a man who had been in 
hell; in the hell of human slavery, an eye- 
witness of the dark possibilities and experi- 
ences of the system into which he was born; 
who had felt the iron enter his own soul; 
who knew what it was to be compelled to 


But this narrative 
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yearn in vain for mother-love; to fight 
his way inch by inch, into the simplest 
rudiments of human speech, of human 
knowledge; into any of the prerogatives of 
manhood. 

THE BEGINNING OF THE END. 

I do not at all underrate the work done 
by those magnificent champions of freedom, 
who took this young man at twenty-five 
into the charmed coterie of their fearless 
eloquence; who gave him the baptism of 
their approval; who laid their hands upon 
his head, William Lloyd Garrison, Wendell 
Phillips and their associates. But they 
needed him as much as he needed them. 
After their cool and eloquent logic, after 
their studied irony and invective, which, 
mighty as it was, was wanting in the 
tremolo of the voice of one that has 
suffered, of one whose very modulations 
signified more than their words; when this 
man arose, as one rises from the dead, as 
the ghost of one, the crown and scepter of 
whose manhood has been stolen away, while 
he goes from land to land proclaiming the 
wrong and asking for justice, then the 
climax was reached. This man made the 
work of such men as Garrison and Phillips 
and Sumner and even Lincoln possible. 
I do not wish to use the language of exag- 
geration. It is not fitting the occasion. It 
is not in keeping with the dignified manner 
and methods of the man whom we com- 
memorate, or the providential movement of 
which he was so long a part. But I believe 
that the birth of Frederick Douglass into 
slavery was the beginning of the end; 
and that this was just as needful to his 
anti-slavery associates as to himself. God 
planted a germ there, which was to burst 
the cruel system apart. It was as though 
He said, “Go to, now, ye wise men of the 
Great Republic, ye Websters and Clays, I 
will put this Samson of freedom in your 


temple of Dagon, and his tawny arms shall 
yet tumble its columns about the ears of 
the worshipers. I will put the ark of my 
covenant in the soul of this man, and the 
time shall come when your idol-god shall 
lie toppled over upon his nose in his 
presence.” 

I think Frederick Douglass is to be con- 
gratulated on the kind of tuition that came 
to him; no, that God had provided for him, 
through these anti-slavery associates. They 
were regarded as the offscouring of the 
earth, and yet many of them received their 
culture in the choicest New England 
schools, and they sprang from the noblest 
New England stock. And when he went 
abroad, it was his privilege to hear such 
men as Cobden and Bright and Disraeli 
and O'Connell and Lord John Russell and 
Lord Brougham. These men Mr. Douglass 
studied, admired, analyzed. His more 
elaborate addresses, too, show the influence 
of the first and greatest of New England 
orators—Daniel Webster. But even 
beyond the great American orator, whose 
model orations are in all our school-books, 
was Mr. Douglass in the quality of fervor 
and fire. Ah! that was a day when the 
runaway slave heard the great statesman 
at Bunker Hill. And he once told me that 
he owed a great debt to the poems of 
Whittier. To converse with Mr. Douglass, 
to hear him in public, one who knew his 
humble origin and limited opportunities, 
might well ask, “How knoweth this man 
letters?” But, in the art of which he 
himself had such mastery, he had the best 
teachers and examples the Anglo-Saxon 
schools could afford, while not one of the 
great men mentioned had such a theme as 
his. How carefully he improved his inter- 
course with such men, his observation of 
them, one has only to read his life to 
discover. Howard University, I believe, 
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gave this man the degree of doctor of laws, 
and there were some laws that no man 
knew better how to doctor than he. But 
there was not an official of the University 
who could reach high enough to put a 
wreath on his brow. It had to be done 
from above, by the winged genius of the 
University. 
CONTRASTS OF HIS LIFE. 

Then, in the third place, Mr. Douglass 
is to be congratulated on the wonderful 
contrasts and antitheses of his life. If we 
go on in the Psalm from which I have 
quoted, we read: “The king sent and loosed 
him; even the ruler of the people, and let 
him go free; he made him lord of his house 
and ruler of all his substance; to bind his 
princes at his pleasure and teach his 
senators wisdom.” The King that loosed 
this man was the King of Kings, and not 
Pharaoh, even as of old, till after the angel 
of war had smitten the first-born of the 
land. It was as though God said, “I shall 
need this man born of a slave-woman, ay, 
this woman’s seed, to set his heel on the 
serpent’s head. I shall need him among 
my great princes in the regeneration, when 
my heroes have come up from their great 


battles, when Gog and Magog draw apart 
from their last encounter.” If we except 
this prime minister of Pharaoh, perhaps no 
man who ever lived ever had such extremes 
and vicissitudes of experience as Mr. Doug- 
lass. There is probably no civilized nation 
on earth that has not been made acquainted 
with this wonderful story. 

Perhaps he never saw a prouder day 
than when, as United States Marshal—an 
official once so offensive to the sensibilities 
of a free people, because of his participa- 
tion in the arrest and return of fugitive 
slaves—he accompanied President-elect 
Gartield from the Senate chamber to the 
platform of the portico, where he took the 
oath of office and delivered his inaugural 
address. This was the man who ran away 
from the neighboring state of Maryland, 


whose territory was once the ground on 
which the Capitol stands; who had twice 
exiled himself from his native land to escape 
arrest, first as a fugitive slave, and then as 
in complicity with the John Brown con- 
spiracy; whose friends had actually paid the 
sum of $100—I have this morning read the 
bill of sale again—to purchase his freedom 
from bondage, and who now acted as the 
representative of the United States in the 
moment of transition from the term of one 
President to that of another. 

And if we turn from his public to his 
private career, what more striking and 
unusual scene, save, perhaps, Joseph’s for- 
giveness to his brethren, ever was introduced 
into the lot of man than his visit to his 
old and dying master, so many years after 
his escape from bondage? Was there ever 
an experience more pathetic? Was there 
ever forgiveness more generous? We 
pray, ‘Forgive us our debts as we forgive 
our debtors.” This our great Teacher has 
taught us. The spirit of forgiveness is the 
basis on which we stand before God, who 
has so much to forgive in us; is the spirit 
which fits us for the kingdom of heaven. 

MR. DOUGLASS’ ELOQUENCE. 

I come now to the last ground on which 
I think Mr. Douglass should be congrat- 
ulated. By many it would be thought of 
first. Mr. Douglass was fortunate in his 
endowments as an orator. Eloquence is a 
virtue. This the Germans have taught us. 
That is, there must be virtuous character, 
genuine truth and manliness behind all 
eloquent speech. A crafty, deceitful, dis- 
honest, dishonorable man cannot be an 
eloquent one. He can deceive only the 
groundlings. His eloquence is all a sham 
and mockery. Mr. Douglass had a com- 
manding figure, a commanding presence, a 
commanding voice. In all these there is 


leadership. There was something more 
there. When he rose to his feet, when an 


audience saw that dignified and serious but 
kindly face, that venerable and seer-like 
aspect; when they heard that voice, it 
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arrested attention and hushed everyone to 
silence and expectation. Utterance with 
him was the considerate and judicious gath- 
ering of great forces; like the gathering of 
a storm in the sky; now and then a distant 
mutter, then the marshaling of the winds 
and the sweeping of the clouds across the 
horizon; then the descending thunderbolt 
and the lightning flash; then the rolling 
back of the clouds as a curtain, the return 
of the sunshine and the song of birds and 
the laughter of children. Mr. Douglass’ 
voice was of unequaled depth and volume 
and power. And back of all this was a 
great-hearted, generous, forgiving-natured 
soul, who feared not the face of man and 
believed in the living God. 

Mr. Douglass never lost his sense of the 
proportion of things; never was unduly 
elated by his successes and achievements. 
He was uncompromising in his opinions, 
and yet a patient waiter. He had a sagac- 
ious, a long patience for the result. 

When a great man is gone, for the first 
time we begin to see the space he filled, as 
though a mountain peak had been removed 
from our moral horizon. It will take a 
long time to measure the conservative and 
yet progressive influence of this great man. 
For he was great, and great in the period of 
great men. ie was greater than his eloquent 
speech; he was greater than his life. If 
you write the history of the anti-slavery 
movement, he was great there; it centered 
in him and around him; of the Civil War 
and the reconstruction period, he was a 
man to whom presidents and senators, to 
whom millions of enfranchised people 
looked for counsel. He taught the senators 
wisdom. Shakspere makes Mare Antony 
say over the form of the dead Cesar: “My 
heart is in the coffin there with Cesar.” I 
know what that means to-day. Mr. Doug- 
lass had qualities that won the heart. No 
younger man could know him without havy- 
ing for him a reverence that was filial. 
And wise will it be for the young men, 
whom he tenderly addressed as a father, if 
they heed his counsels, read his life, study 
his example, live as he lived. 


DOUGLASS, LINCOLN AND GRANT. 


Mr. Douglass was a consistent man. He 
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had no erratic moods or vagaries. There 
were men, great men, who drew away from 
Abraham Lincoln because carrying on his 
shoulders, like Atlas, this great American 
world, he seemed to move so slow. They 
were lighter-loaded and could dance and cut 
capers along such a rugged pathway. But 
not Frederick Douglass. He saw where 
God was walking on that field, and believed 
that Mr. Lincoln was walking with God. 
There were men, great men, who broke with 
President Grant. But not Frederick Doug- 
lass. He believed in the man who had 
fought the nation’s battles through. And 
of Santo Domingo he said: ‘Since liberty 
and equality have become the law of the 
land, [ am for extending our dominion 
whenever and wherever such extension can 
peaceably and honorably be accomplished.” 
A wiser saying to-day than when it was 
uttered. If any man had a right to criticize 
and break down, if he could, the public pol- 
icy of our great leaders and executives, on 
the subject of human freedom, it was Mr. 
Douglass. But he had not so learned the 
duty of a citizen; nor the art of statesman- 
ship. It was his to suggest and counsel 
and then patiently wait. Lord Beaconsfield 
has said, “Everything comes, if a man will 
only wait,” and Philip II., “Time and I 
against any two; and Mr. Douglass has 
often quoted, if he did not originate, that 
greater proverb, “One with God is always a 
majority.” In that majority he was con- 
tented. For he knew that in His own time 
God would show himself, moving on His 
great affairs. It was this that made all his 
methods noble. There was no meanness in 
this man. He did not conspire and intrigue 
and backbite and undermine. He was no 
such mole as that. He was always above 
ground, always acting in the open day. He 
did not poison his weapons and give the 
thrust of the assassin. But, standing in 
God's light, he fought what he believed to 
be God’s battles against principalities and 
powers, with the weapons of a man. He 
gave hard blows, but he never hit below the 
belt. HIS DEATH. 

In his autobiography, Mr. Douglass 
describes the anxiety with which millions 
watched the breaking of that day when 
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President Lincoln had promised to let loose 
the thunderbolts of war against the system 
of slavery, and give the watchword, *Free- 


) dom for all!” to our gallant soldiers in blue, 


to see if it would be done. True as the 
movement of the stars, the mandate came. 
No such watching was his, when a few days 
since he was delivered from the entangle- 
ments and infirmities of this mortal prison- 
house, somewhat shattered in its walls by 
seventy-seven years’ occupancy, where we 
all await the emancipation act of our great 
Captain, of Him who has broken through 
the bars of death, and brought light and 
immortality to light in the Gospel. The 
summons came as came the horsemen and 
chariots of Israel to Elijah, straight from 
the excellent glory, and before we could 
say, “My Father,” the splendid retinue of 
heaven had returned with their delivered 
guest, leaving only dust and ashes. It was 
natural for Mr. Douglass to come back here 
to the bosom of the Methodist Church. 
Here he sat in that draped pew, as said 
Professor Shedd, after resigning his chair, 
‘getting ready to die;” saying to his old 
mother-church, “that all the past was for- 
given; repeating the words of Ruth to her 
mother, Naomi, “Thy people shall be my 
people, and thy God my God,” hiding him- 
self anew, as he loved to sing, in the cleft 
of the rock that was smitten on Calvary. 


She long ago had made him a preacher. 


before he became an orator. This was the 
expectation and prayer of Uncle Lawson, 
while he was yet aslave. The secret of the 
Lord is with them that fear Him. So that 
here, again, like a vessel that has made 
many a rough voyage, but now comes back 
to final anchorage, Mr. Douglass each 
Lord’s Day sat with his dearly cherished 
companion, in this sanctuary of God. Call 
this man irreligious, an infidel? This man, 
whose foundations of truth and righteous- 
ness were established in God! This man, 
with whom one with the form of the Son 
of Man had so often walked in a hotter than 
a Nebuchadnezzar furnace! This man, with 
the spirit of God’s kingdom, as the angels 
sang it, deep within him! Nay, call him 
father, brother, husband, friend! Have we 
forgotten the words of our own great Libera- 
tor, in the synagogue of Nazareth, “Thespirit 
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of the Lord God is upon me, because He hath 
sent me to preach deliverance to the cap- 
tive?” Have we forgotten the epithets that 
were thick in the air about the Master? 
“Beelzebub! This man casteth out devils 
through the prince of the devils?” Gentle 
with a womanly gentleness, wise with a 
wisdom beyond that of the universities, 
patient, long-suffering and kind, always 
ready to forgive, always ready with the 
word of cheer; this was the man we mourn! 
Lips from which bave fallen such golden 
eloquence, eyes from which have flashed 
such radiance, heart with such great throbs 
of sympathy for all God's downtrodden 
ones, hands which were always open and 
outstretched toward the wretched; these 
were his, these belonged to that man whom 
we call Frederick Douglass. Through the 
change of the greatest and most eventful 
period in American history, not once did he 
lose his footing; not once did he forfeit 
the companionship of our greatest; ay, not 
once did he lose his hold upon God! 

Here is thy greatest son, my Maryland! 
Rise up to greet him, as he passes through. 
Seventy-seven years ago thou gavest him 
the birth of the bondman. But thou hast 
lost him. The nation has claimed him; 
the wide world. Thou great Virginia 
Planter, sleeping by the Potomac, let the 
river bear thee these tidings: ‘*‘What thou 
didst with thy bondmen, we have done with 
ours. They are free.” And thou martyr- 
soul, beneath God’s throne, to whom was 
given to speak the fiat of freedom to mil- 
lions of men and women, whose lot was like 
this man’s; who were thus “cabined, cribbed 
and confined,” though God’s image was in 
them, take this martyr-spirit to thy celes- 
tial companionship. And thou, the great 
Empire State, who gavest to this man a 
home, when he had not where to lay his 
head, and by whose great river sleeps the 
dust of freedom’s great captain, take to thy 
central heart, and bear on thy bosom, as the 
ages sweep more and more into the sunlight 
of the Man Christ Jesus, the battle-scarred 
form of Frederick Douglass. Sleep, free- 
dom's great herald, in the land of the 
free-born. Thine exile is over. Thou art 
dowered with the freedom of the city of 
God. All hail and farewell! 





BOSTON MONDAY LECTURES. 
SEASON oF 1895. 
Lecture I, 
THE HOLY SPIRIT IN SCRIPTURE, SCIENCE AND LIFE. 


The Holy Ghost dwells in no one without the Father and the Son, nor the Son without the 
Father and the Holy Ghost, nor without them the Father. Their indwelling is inseparable whose 
operation is inseparable.—St. Augustine. 

One and the same entire mind may remember, understand and will simultaneously. Memory, 
understanding and will are three simultaneous forms or modes of one and the same mind or spirit. 
There are not three essences, or three understandings, or three wills in the God-head. There is 
only one essence, having one understanding and one will. But this unity of essence, understanding 
and will has three different forms of consciousness, namely, the Paternal, the Filial and the Spir- 
itual, because it has three different forms of subsistence, namely, the Father, the Son and the 





Spirit.—Professor W. G. T. Shedd, Dogmatic Theology, J., 275, 288. 


RB 

ALPH WALDO EMERSON said, in 
one of his last years, when asked 
what his deepest religious faith was: “I 
believe in the still, small Voice, and that 
Voice is Christ within us.” This sentence 
has been published on the authority of one 
of the Episcopalian preachers of Massachu- 
setts, who wrote a memoir of Emerson. He 
is represented as uttering the language 
slowly, and with long pauses between the 
words (“Emerson in Concord,” p: 48). 
You call Emerson a champion of Neo-Pla- 
tonism. That sentence contains doctrines 
higher, by celestial altitudes, than Neo-Pla- 
tonism, and not far away from the levels of 

Revelation. 

John Whittier, who has given us no 
richer possession than the memory of his 
religious character, believed in the still, 
small Voice, the Holy Spirit in man; and he 
made it his inspiration as a leader of 
reforms. In one of the letters published 
in his recent biography, we have a state- 
ment that perhaps comes nearer to repre- 
senting the full force of his life than any 
other: 


Of one thing I feel sure—that something out- 
side of myself speaks to me and holds me to duty, 
warns, reproves and approves. It is good, for 
it requires me to be good; it is wise, for it knows 
the thoughts and intents of the heart. It is to 
me a revelation of God, and of His character 
and attributes—the one important fact before 
which all others seem insignificant.—Life, p. 651. 


Like most educated Friends, Whittier 
believed that the still, small Voice within 
1 


us has quite as great authority as the Serip- 
tures themselves. I should not justify him 
in being as confident that the Holy Spirit 
spoke through himself as he might have 
been that it spoke through apostles and 
prophets and our Lord. And yet his exag- 
geration of this doctrine concerning the 
Holy Spirit shows us one side of the truth 
that possibly we have neglected; namely, 
that the essential Christ, who is always 
present wherever the Holy Spirit acts, is 
in us, and not merely in the Bible. 

In emphasizing the doctrine of the Holy 
Spirit, it is to be remembered that we are 
not tritheists. Hindu critics of Christianity 
often assert that the Occident is full of 
tritheists, believers in Father and Son and 
Holy Ghost as three separate individualities, 
three intellects, three wills; and that it is 
no worse to represent three thousand deities 
as occupying heaven and earth, and to wor- 
ship them all, than it is to worship three. 
No misconception could be more gross than 
this, unless that of Thomas Paine himself, 
who said and printed over and over the 
assertion that Christians worship five gods: 
Father, Son and Holy Ghost, Providence 
and Conscience. 

“The doctrine of the Trinity,” says 
Bishop Brooks, educated here where that 
doctrine has been so often discussed, ‘is an 
attempt to give richness, variety, mystery, 
internal relation, abundance and freedom 
to our ideas of God. Unitarianism has got 
the notion of God as tight and individual 
as it is possible to make it, and is dying of 
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its meager Deity.”"—Essays and Addresses, 
p. 157. 

That you may not think me heterodox 
when I insist that the essential Christ is 
present wherever the Holy Spirit acts, and 
that God is wherever He acts, I read to you 
one sentence only, from Professor Charles 
Hodge, out of his Systematic Theology: 

The indwelling of the Spirit is the indwelling 
of Christ. If God be in you, if Christ be in you, 
if the Spirit be in you—all mean the same thing. 
—ITT,, 106. 

We do not divide the substance of God, 
neither do we unify the subsistencies. 
The intellect, emotion and will of man are 
three, and yet man is one. This is a very 
old illustration of the Trinity, a very im- 
perfect one on many points, but it shows 
how three can be one, and one three. We 
believe that God is one, and that wherever 
the Holy Spirit touches the individual soul, 
or history or literature, the essential Christ 
touches those same regions and that God is 
in them. 

Il. 


There are many ways of studying a 
mountain. Any majestic height is impres- 
sive from many points of view. Some one 
aspect that has long been familiar to us 
may charm and inspire us, and yet not be in 
itself the most majestic aspect of the height. 
One must walk around a mountain to 
understand it. There is a bliss in sitting 
by the side of a single mountain brook or 
waterfall, but there are many brooks in a 
great mountain. There is delight in the 
companionship of a single crystalline 
spring, but in a great mountain there are 
many springs. It is fascinating to watch 
the lights and shades of a single forest 
vista, but in the wooded heights are many 
forest vistas. It is worth while to study 
the lowliest moss and the flash of the dew 
on the humblest leaf, but in a great moun- 
tain are many mosses and many leaves. 

So in the mountain of the Holy Serip- 
tures, it is necessary to contemplate it from 
all sides, if we would appreciate it. A 
familiar point of view may be inspiring— 
it was over such an individual height, it 
may be, that we first saw the rising of the 
Sun behind the sun—but there are many 
heights in this home of the Most High. 


There is bliss in sitting by the side of 
any single brook that flows from the 
throne ot God; but in the mountain of the 
Scriptures there are multitudinous brooks, 
and the voices of the waterfalls continually 
call: Whoever will, let him drink of the 
fountain of the Water of Life freely. It 
is an indescribable delight to sit by the side 
of a single spring, but in this mount of 
God are many springs. It is fascinating 
to watch the lights and shades of a single 
vista, but in these spiritual heights are 
many vistas that extend through time 
and eternity. It is worth while to study 
the lowliest moss or the flash of the dew on 
the humblest leaf in Scripture, but in this 
Mount of the Holy Spirit are many mosses 
on the impregnable Rock and many leaves 
that are for the healing of the nations. 

But not only must we walk around a 
mountain in order to understand it, we 
must walk over it in many directions and 
contemplate long the outlook from the 
loftiest heights. So is it with the moun- 
tain of the Scriptures, which has summits 
over which pass the storms and hang the 
rainbows of the Spirit, and also heights 
enswathed with fire, and outlooks revealing 
what it is not lawful for man to utter. 

If our theology is Biblical, it will be sen- 
sible and defensible; but by Biblical I mean 
integrally Biblical. 

My topic to-day is, “The Holy Spirit as 
Known to the Whole of Scripture; or, 
Integrally Biblical Views as to the Perso- 
nality and Mission of the Holy Ghost.” 

There is a Holy Spirit known to Science 
and History. My aim is to show that the 
Holy Spirit known to Scripture and a Holy 
Spirit known to Science and History are 
one, and so I shall establish, I hope, the 
identity of Biblical and Scientific Theism— 
an immense conclusion, without which the 
summits of our theme cannot be contem- 
plated from the most inspiring point of 
view. Inferences will follow as to Inspira- 
tion, Revelation, Power from on High, 
Revivals in Church and State, Applied 
Christianity and Modern Sociology and the 
Kingdom of the Essential Christ, here and 
hereafter. 

Our fragmentariness is perhaps our chief 
intellectual and spiritual peril. Fragmen- 
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tary views can never be balanced views. A 
fragmentary view of any great truth is 
usually a misleading view. A vast mischief 
in some of our theologies and philosophies 
is their fragmentariness. The Kingdom of 
God means the sovereignty of His spirit. 
This sovereignty is necessary to the safety 
and even to the sanity of the individual 
soul and society. The Divine Purpose is 
the only safe pattern for man’s purpose. 
The program of the Holy Spirit, as this 
lan is made known in Scripture, science 
and life, is the only safe program for the 
sociological reconstruction of the world. 

An atheist may possibly be a socialist, 
but no atheist can be a sound sociologist. 
Sociology I define as the science, philosophy 
and art of human welfare. This is much 
more than the science and art of the well- 
being of the operative classes. Sociology 
embraces all classes in its outlook. A 
shrewd proverb says: “What is good for 
the bee is good for the swarm.” Antiquity 
taught, and so do Christian ages, that it is 
good for the bee to die for the swarm. 
Dulce et decorum est pro patria mori. But 
Christianity teaches that the human indi- 
vidual bee is immortal. Sociology, there- 
fore, means the science, philosophy and art 
of human welfare, in life and death and 
beyond death. 

It follows from this definition that the 
soul of sociology is self-surrender to the 
Holy Spirit, who was and is and is to come. 

The City of God can be built only by the 
Children of God. A regenerated society 
can be built up only by a combination of 
regenerated individual souls. 


Ill. 


Endeavoring to obtain an integral view 
of the Biblical teachings concerning the 
Holy Spirit, I find that in our Lord’s own 
references to this supreme topic, there are 
facts of prodigious import that have never 
yet been fathomed. You will allow me to 
emphasize what has, I hope, given me a 
certain amount of spiritual growth in 
recent months, for I have been attending 
to this topic very often since I left you on a 
tour extending to the Pacific coast. I have 
been studying it through the summer heats 
and the autumn pensive hours, and in these 
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opening winter weeks. I do not know how 
to hold your attention, except by first 
securing my own. 

1. Our Lord regarded the majesty and 
authority of the Holy Spirit as in some 
respects more sacred than Hisown. “Every 
sin and blasphemy shall be forgiven unto 
men, but the blasphemy against the Spirit 
shall not be forgiven. And whosoever 
speaks a word against the Son of man, it 
shall be forgiven him, but whosoever shall 
speak against the Holy Spirit, it shall not 
be forgiven him, neither in this world, nor 
in that which is tocome.” Matth. xii. 31,32. 

The sin against the Holy Ghost, here 
emphasized with such fathomless authority, 
probably involves the sin of final impen- 
itence, and so of necessity cannot be for- 
given. I do not believe, you do not believe, 
no man in his senses believes, that a soul 
can be pardoned without penitence. And 
if penitence never comes, pardon cannot 
arrive. Any sin that leads to final impen- 
itence is a short definition of the sin against 
the Holy Ghost. And those who have 
fallen into it are probably the least con- 
cerned about it. 

2. Christ taught that the presence of the 
Holy Spirit with men was and is more 
important than His own presence. 

“It is expedient for you that I go away; 
for if I go not away, the Comforter will 
not come unto you; but if I depart, I will 
send him unto you.” John xvi. 7. “A 
little while, and ye shall not see me: and 
again, a little while. and ye shall see me, 
because I go to the Father.” And the dis- 
ciples said, ‘What is this that he saith unto 
us, A little while, and ye shall not see me: 
and again, a little while, and ye shall see 
me: and, because I go to the Father? 
What is this that he saith, A little while? 
We cannot tell what he saith.” A little 
later the disciples were assembled at Pen- 
tecost, and the Spirit came upon them and 
the thousands of their converts, in the 
birthday of the Christian Church. It came 
according to promise. It came with a 
power never since equaled, but not without 
traits which have since been paralleled 
in the conversion of men. Great multi- 
tudes never before in human history had 
such an outpouring of the Spirit. Single 
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souls had received the Spirit. Whole com- 
munities, never, so far as we know. “I 
will not leave you orphans. I am coming 
unto you.” The most powerful argument 
that St. Peter ever uttered lies, as | think, 
in the single word, “Therefore,” which 
formed the axis of his speech at Pentecost. 
“He whom you have crucified hath shed 
forth this. Therefore, let all Israel know 
that God hath made him Lord.” The Holy 
Spirit of promise came according to the 
promise, and has continued to come accord- 
ing to the promise. And so Peter's 
“Therefore” has become more and more 
impressive as the ages have advanced. It 
was unanswerable in Jerusalem. It is 
unanswerable to-day in London, Berlin, 
Boston, Chicago. He sheds forth the Holy 
Spirit upon souls self-surrendered to the 
best they know. And therefore we believe 
that the essential Christ touches us wherever 
the Holy Spirit falls upon us. 

3. Our Lord affirmed that the Father is 
more ready to give the Holy Spirit to those 
that ask him, than earthly fathers are to 
give bread to their children. Luke xi. 

4, He taught that unless a man is born 
of water and of the Spirit, it is impossible 
for him to enter into the Kingdom of 
Heaven. John iii. Unless a man is “born 
of water,” that is, delivered from the guilt 
of sin, and also “born of the Spirit,” that 
is, delivered from the love of sin, “he can- 
not,” that is, it is impossible in the very 
nature of things, for him to “enter into the 
Kingdom of Heaven.” This immeasurably 
important truth, when fully stated, is self- 
evident. 

5. Christassured men that the wind bloweth 
where it listeth, and that so doth the Spirit. 
“Thou hearest the sound thereof, but canst 
not tell whence it cometh or whither it 
goeth.” And we have not yet penetrated toa 
clear account of the method of inspiration, 
or the method of the new birth, although 
we assert the fact of both. 

6. Our Lord taught that the Holy Spirit 
is given through Himself, and that He had 
the Spirit without measure. Symbolical 
acts of our Lord have been studied for 
eighteen hundred years, and their depth 
has not yet been sounded. The institution 
of the Lord’s Supper was a symbolic act. 
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He, knowing all power was given to Him 
in heaven and upon earth, rose from the 
table, girded himself with a napkin and 
began to wash the disciples’ feet. But here 
is another symbolic act perhaps quite as 
significant as either of the others: He 
breathed on his disciples and said, “Receive 
ye the Holy Ghost.” I do most solemnly 
believe that all activity of the Holy Spirit 
in individuals or communities is as much 
Christ’s present work as the casting forth 
of his breath upon his disciples was his 
work in that symbolic act. 

7. Our Lord affirmed that the Holy 
Spirit is virtually the spirit of the ascended 
Christ, and that it should convince the 
world of sin, of righteousness and of judg- 
ment, and guide it, not into all truth, but 
into all the truth. That is the new version, 
and we do well to notice that it means the 
truth essential to salvation. Horace Bush- 
nell, in one of the last chapters of his book, 
‘Forgiveness and Law,” has a very sugges- 
tive discussion of the translation of the 
word “Comforter.” He repudiates that 
translation. He maintains that ‘Paracle- 
tos” means “near caller,” “para,” ‘near,” 
and “kletos,” “call;” that the Holy Ghost 
is a By-Stander, and that sickly sentimen- 
talism has sometimes attached its own 
weakness to the word “Comforter.” The 
“Near Caller,” the ‘“By-stander’—or in 
older English, the Stand-by—the ‘Inner 
Voice,” these are better phrases, so he 
thinks. And he discusses the words “Sin,” 
“Righteousness,” “Judgment,” until we 
feel that the outline for the work of the 
Holy Spirit, that our Lord gave in this 
famous portion of His last address, has in 
it majesties more imperial than anything 
which is known among men. 

8. The advancing ages exhibit in outline 
the method of the three self-revelations of 
God. There wasa revelation of the Father, 
and it continues. There was a revelation 
of the Son, and it continues. And now, 
since the Day of the Pentecost, there are 
revelations of the Spirit. And yet there is 
but one God, more and more fully revealed 
to us as his self-revelations progress. 

9. Our Lord taught that he had yet 
many things to say to His disciples, and 
that they should be endued with power 
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from on high after He had sent to them with 
special fullness the gift of the Holy Spirit. 

10. He received the Old Testament 
Scriptures as inspired by the Holy Spirit, 
and promised that the Spirit should inspire 
those whom he sent out as apostles. This 
Book is the greatest gift to Christendom to 
the non-Christian nations, and this Book is 
the gift of the Holy Spirit. According to 
our Lord, this volume is a burning bush 
filled with God, and in presence of which 
we ought to take the shoes from off our 
feet and remember that we tread on holy 
ground. 

11. Our Lord distinctly promised to be 
at all times with those who teach to all 
nations all things that he commanded, and 
on these ALLS founded his Kingdom among 
men. 

I like a simple Gospel if it is not a 
simpleton’s gospel. We are so fragmen- 
tary that we minify religious truth, and 
present this or that fragment of it as if it 
were practically the whole. The great 
commission insists that we shall teach all 
things that our Lord commanded, the severe 
truths and the tender truths; the institu- 
tions as well as the doctrines; the parables 
as well as the miracles. We are to teach 
all things that he commanded, and teach 
all these to all nations. And on condition 
that we do this, He is with us in all places 
and times by His spirit. 

12. He was Himself, according to the 
Scriptures, the Divine Reason, or Logos— 
the Word that was in the beginning with 
God and was God. 

13. He taught that total, glad, irreversi- 
ble self-surrender to the Holy Spirit is the 
means of obtaining that special gift of the 
Spirit, which gives the sense of the pardon 
of the sin of the soul and of its moral 
sonship of God—a truth never known 
until ascertained by experience. 

14. He taught that God is a Spirit, and 
that they that worship Him must worship 
Him in spirit and in truth. 

These fourteen points I might expand, 
but in this presence it is unnecessary to do 
so. I am purposely showing you only 
heights to-day and asking you to catch the 
majestic outlook of the horizon on which 
God encamps as Lord of Hosts. 
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IV. 


Looking abroad from these transcendent 
summits of the personal teachings of our 
Lord, we find the Kingdom of the Holy 
Spirit accurately delineated in outline in 
the Old Testament Scriptures. 

1. It was the Spirit which, at creation, 
brooded over the face of the waters. 

2. It was the Spirit which spoke through 
Moses and the Prophets. 

3. It is impossible to escape from the 
Holy Spirit. God has been our dwelling- 
place in all generations. Psalm xe. Whither 
shall I go from Thy spirit? Psalm xxxix. 

4. All that has been called Natural 
Law is filled with the Spirit. No passage 
in Scripture teaches this more impressively 
than the wonderful vision of Ezekiel’s 
wheels. Ezekiel i. 

5. Man’s intellect, vitality and special 
aptitudes are all gifts of the Spirit. 

6. In the margin of the revised version— 
Judges vi.— we find the remarkable phrase: 
“The Spirit clothed itself with Gideon.” 

So it might be said the Spirit clothed 
itself with Moses, Isaiah and all the proph- 
ets; with St. Paul and St. John and all the 
apostles; with the church and all its saints 
and martyrs. So, too, it might be affirmed 
that the Holy Spirit clothes itself in the 
rose, the lily and all flowers; in Orion and 
the Pleiades, and all the constellations. 
Thus the universe is made one and alive, 
and is properly spoken of as the vesture of 


God. 
V. 


Turning from these heights to the New 
Testament outside the Gospels, we find 
summits yet more amazing. 

1. The Day of Pentecost was the birth- 
day of the Christian Church, and the com- 
mencement of the special dispensation of 
the Holy Spirit among souls self-surren- 
dered to God. 

2. No special gift of the Spirit is obtain- 
able without utter, glad, affectionate, irre- 
versible self-surrender to the best spiritual 
light the soul possesses. 

3. There is a sealing of the Spirit and a 
witness of the Spirit, by which men know 
that they are the sons of God. 

4. Miracles are wrought by the Spirit, so 
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that the soul in the spirit can receive not 
only its general and special, but its super- 
normal and supernatural influence. 

5. The Holy Scriptures were written by 
men moved of the Holy Spirit. 

6. All gifts and graces are by the self- 
same Spirit. 

7. All worlds are under one moral law, 
proceeding from one Spirit. 

Ever fresh the broad creation, 

A Divine Improvisation. 

From the heart of God proceeds, 

A single will, a million deeds. 
—Emerson, ‘‘ Wood Notes.” 

8. The test of the possession of the Holy 
Spirit is its fruits in the soul—love, joy, 
peace, long-suffering, gentleness, meekness, 
patience. 

9. If any man have not the Spirit of 
Christ, he is none of His. 

10. The soul of man, whether in the 
body or out of the body, he knows not, but 
God knoweth, may be caught up into Par- 
adise and hear unspeakable things, which 
it is not lawful for man to utter. 

VI. 

Concerning this integrally Biblical view 
of the Holy Spirit, what must we say as a 
summary of the Divine self-revelations? 
They cannot be summarized except in the 
one ineffable name of Him before whom 
saints and angels veil their faces. 

1. The whole Biblical teaching concern- 
ing the Holy Spirit is harmonious with 
itself and with all the tests of self-evident 
truth. 

_ 2. It is inconceivably sublime and inspir- 
ing. 

3. It looks no more like a work of man 
than does the canopy of heaven with all its 
suns and stars. 
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4. It has immeasurable spiritual worth. 

5. It has its parallel, or real rival, 
nowhere among any non-Biblical philos- 
ophies or theologies known to man. 

6. So far as human powers in this life 
ean reach, this integral Biblical teaching 
concerning the Holy Spirit has been over- 
whelmingly attested by experience, age 
after age. 

The human soul is a spiritual telescope 
with definite laws of right adjustment. 
Through the general gifts of the Spirit we 
are led to turn our souls toward God. 
Whenever self-surrender brings the axis of 
the telescope into perfect coincidence with 
the line of light from God, and the lenses 
are rightly adjusted, God flashes through 
us and produces an image of Himself in the 
chambers of the instrument. This is the 
special gift of the Spirit. We all have the 
general light by which we are enabled to 
adjust the lenses and direct the tube. It is 
God who gave us the lenses, and the tube, 
and the light, but our wills are free to 
adjust or not to adjust the instrument. 
This special inner illumination comes onl 
with total, irreversible, affectionate self- 
surrender to God; but after such self-sur- 
render, it comes as inevitably as the effect 
of any other natural force. It is a great 
Supernatural force, indeed, but it operates 
according to law, as everything in the 
Divine Kingdom no doubt does. When 
we yield to God, throwing upon Him our 
whole soul in the attitude of self-surrender, 
He gives us a special Inner Witness by 
which the Holy Word and our duty are 
illuminated, and in the flame of which we 
can burn up our temptations. If you wish 
to know that this is the truth, try theefficacy 
of such self-surrender. 
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FREDERICK DOUGLASS AS 
REFORMER. 
REDERICK DOUGLASS was born a 
slave,in the State of Maryland, probably 
about 1817, although, as no records of the 
birth of slaves were kept, the exact date is not 
known. His father was a white man, but 
who he was even the son never surmised. 
Mr. Douglass said: “Of my father I know 
nothing. Slavery had no recognition of 
fathers, as none of families. That the 
mother was a slave was enough for its 
deadly purpose. By its law the child fol- 
lowed the condition of its mother. The 
father might be a white man, glorying in 
the purity of his Anglo-Saxon blood, and 
the child ranked with the blackest slaves.” 
In 1838 he escaped from Boston to New 
York City, and then went to New Bedford, 
where there was a large colored settlement. 
There he lived about three years, getting 
what odd jobs he could. Although a 
caulker, the white workers in that trade 
would not tolerate a colored man. So, 
instead of earning two dollars a day, as he 
might have done, he was forced to saw 
wood and take anything that offered. 

His mother had given him the high- 
sounding name of Frederick Augustus 
Washington Bailey; but his friends per- 
suaded him, for the sake of safety, to change 
it to Frederick Douglass, the last name 
having been the choice of a Quaker, who 
had recently been reading Scott’s “Lady of 
the Lake,” and thought Douglass a fine 
name. Meantime he sent to Baltimore for 
the free young colored woman to whom he 
was attached. They were married, and 
settled down, as he thought, to a life of 
common toil. It happened, however, that 
his natural powers of speech induced him 
to take part in the Methodist meetings for 
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prayer and exhortation; and this brought 
him into notice. He had also seen and 
subscribed for the Liberator, and became 
deeply interested in the anti-slavery move- 
ment. 

In 1841 there happened to be an anti- 
slavery convention held at Nantucket, 
which Douglass was tempted to attend. 
He had no thought of speaking, and did 
not suppose any one there would know 
him. An abolitionist from New Bedford, 
however, named Coffin, who had heard him 
talk in the little school-house where the 
colored people worshiped, recognized him, 
and prevailed upon him to come upon the 
platform. He tells in his story that it was 
with the utmost difficulty that he could 
stand erect, or could command and artic- 
ulate two words without stammering. He 
trembled in every limb. He says: “The 
audience sympathized with me at once, and 
from having been remarkably quiet, became 
much excited. Mr. Garrison followed me, 
taking me as his text. Whether I had 
made an eloquent speech in behalf of free- 
dom or not, his was one never to be for- 
gotten.” 

When his unusual powers as a public 
speaker were discovered, Mr. Douglass was 
at once put into the lecturers’ field by the 
Anti-slavery Society, and went about from 
town to town preaching abolition. It was 
an occupation that brought him into the 
company of earnest and devoted people, and 
often into scenes of danger and persecution. 
For abolition was everywhere unpopular, 
and those who denounced slavery were 
themselves denounced by society as fanatics 
and disturbers of the peace. Meetings were 
frequently mobbed and broken up, and 
lecturers greeted with missiles. Arrest and 
imprisonment were not uncommon. Bos- 
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ton was as bitter against the free negro 
then as South Carolina is now, and for one 
to avow himself an abolitionist was to lose 
caste in society, religion and business. The 
churches permitted the colored people to 
occupy only the “nigger pew,” as it was 
called. They were shut out of the theaters, 
except in a portion of the upper gallery set 
apart for them, and known as “nigger 
heaven.” Hotels denied them entrance, 
save as servants; and to only one grammar 
school in this city, the Smith School, were 
they admitted. In my boyhood's day it 
was the custom to insult colored people as 
they passed along the street. On the railroad 
they must ride in a “Jim Crow car” or with 
the baggage. 

Frederick Douglass, after leaving New 
Bedford, went to live for a time in Lynn. 
The president of the: Eastern Railroad, a 
prominent Quaker of Salem, was, neverthe- 
less, a bitter pro-slavery man, and decreed 
that no negro should ride in the common 
ears. But Douglass, who was a man of 
courage, with a stalwart frame and strength 
of muscle, undertook to test his rights one 
day. His white friend, James N. Buffum, 
a stanch and earnest abolitionist, in later 
years mayor of the city, went with Doug- 
lass to defend him. Together they took 
seats in the forbidden car. The conductor 
ordered the colored man to leave at once. 
Buffum protested, and Douglass refused to 
budge. The brakemen were called, and in 
spite of Mr. Buffum’s remonstrance and 
Mr. Douglass’ resistance, the latter was 
carried out by force, taking with him the 
back of the seat, to which he had clung. 
He finally was forced to ride in the baggage- 
ear; and Mr. Buffum stayed with him, 
refusing to go back to his seat when his 
friend could not. 

My earliest recollection of Frederick 
Douglass was about 1845, when I was seven 


years old, and he used occasionally to come 
to my father’s house. The story of his 
early life and the interest attaching to his 
personality made a great impression upon 
me. In the anti-slavery meetings his 
eloquence always attracted, especially as he 
spoke of slavery with an interior knowl- 
edge and experience that no white aboli- 
tionist could possess. The iron had entered 
his soul, and his burning words were most 
effective. He was a natural speaker, hav- 
ing a fine presence, a powerful voice, 
admirably in control, an ease and force of 
expression, without that fatal fluency so 
often the bane of ready speakers, a native 
wit and gift of sarcasm, and, behind all, an 
intellectual quality that weighted every sen- 
tence. Other colored orators have attained | 
great success upon the platform and in the 
pulpit, but it is no disparagement to them 
to say that Frederick Douglass towers above 
them all, like Saul among his brethren. 
My own conviction is that had he been 
thrown as a white man into the nation’s 
councils, even when Webster, Clay and 
Calhoun were in the ascendant, with equal 
early advantages, he would not have been 
dwarfed by their companionship. 

The abolitionists were very few in those 
days. In Boston only three or four houses 
were ready to entertain colored people or 
anti-slavery advocates. Of those who kept 
open houses, I can recall only Francis Jack- 
son, Joseph Southwick and my father. At 
any time, day or night, they were liable to 
be called upon to shelter fugitive slaves on 
their way to Canada, or receive itinerant 
lecturers or others who had suffered for the 
cause. The fugitives came to our house as 
a natural refuge, and the feelings of the 
household were harrowed up by the details 
of cruelty which the poor ferrified creatures 
told. But more impressive than any words 
were the scarred backs and maimed limbs, 
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the welts made by the driver’s lash being 
most often in evidence. Sometimes white 
men who had tried to help slaves escape 
were brutally dealt with. A noble man, 
Captain Jonathan Walker, allowed some 
slaves to escape on his vessel. He was a 
Down-East skipper, and his vessel was in 
the coasting trade. He was arrested, 
imprisoned, and sentenced to have his right 
hand branded. I remember the astonish- 
ment with which my brothers and myself 
examined the ridged letters on his palm, 
“S.S.” They were supposed to stand for 
slave-stealer, but the abolitionists insisted 
that their true meaning was “Slave Savior.” 
He was a gentle and brave man. The story 
of his experiences is preserved in a book, 
which contains a picture of the branded 
hand. 

In 1846 Mr. Douglass was sent to Eng- 
land on an anti-slavery mission, his old 
friend James N. Buffum accompanying 
him. There he lectured to enormous and 
enthusiastic audiences, making a host of 
friends for life. The color prejudice did 
not exist in Europe, and the man who was 
dragged out of the Lynn car, and barred 
out of American churches and theaters, was 
received on equal terms in fashionable 
drawing-rooms and in the houses of the 
nobility in Great Britain. It was a grate- 
ful contrast from persecution and malignity 
to courtesy, appreciation and respect. It 
is strange that any colored person, once 
feeling the difference, was ever tempted to 
come back to the land of chains. 

Samuel J. May, in his delightful “Recol- 
lections of the Anti-slavery Conflict,” tells 
of Mr. Douglass’ reception in Great Britain: 
“He was treated with great attention by 
the abolitionists of the United Kingdom, 
was invited to lecture everywhere, and ren- 
dered most valuable services to the cause of 
his oppressed countrymen. So deeply did 
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he interest the philanthropists of that 
country that they paid $750 to procure 
from his master a formal, legal certificate 
of manumission, so that on his return to 
the United States he would be no longer 
liable to be sent back into slavery.” 

Douglass’ own delight in the sudden 
transition from a region of prejudice and 
persecution to an atmosphere of equality 
and respect was expressed in an eloquent 
letter to his friend Mr. Garrison, to be 
found in ‘‘The Life and Times of Frederick 
Douglass.” 

Mr. Douglass moved to Rochester, New 
York, and established a paper of his own 
about the year 1847, and on account of differ- 
ences with his old friends, no longer visited 
them as was his wont. But wherever he 
lived or went, the marked personality of the 
man, his eloquence and intellect, and, added 
thereto, a tact and judgment that allayed 
social antagonisms, and never unnecessarily 
aroused them, made him a center of force 
and attraction. It was the tendency of 
many colored men who felt deeply the deg- 
radation inflicted upon them, simply on 
account of color, to emphasize their sensi- 
tiveness, and be quick to resent the least 
appearance of a slight. Not so with Fred- 
erick Douglass. He never looked for insult, 
nor showed a consciousness that he was 
different from other men. To meet him 
and converse, one would forget that he was 
of a despised race, and think only of the 
charming qualities which this interesting 
human being possessed. It wasan evidence 
of his magnanimity and greatness of spirit. 

I remember a story of Douglass and 
Sojourner Truth, a character as remarkable 
in her way as Douglass was in his. She 
was a thorough African, of unmixed blood, 
gaunt and black. She was born a slave in 
New York, and emancipated when slavery 
was abolished in the state. She could 
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neither read nor write, whereas Douglass 
had educated himself, and was the peer of 
any so-called self-made white man. At an 
anti-slavery meeting, when the aspect of 
affairs was particularly dark, Douglass was 
speaking, and indulging in a gloomy view 
of the situation. Sojourner, who was a 
listener, and was possessed with an intense 
religious faith, was disturbed at the tone of 
despondency, and in a moment relieved her 
feelings, and those of the meeting as well, 
by saying in her deep voice, “Is God dead, 
Frederick?” Nobody could appreciate the 
hit better than himself, and the closing 
remarks were in a more hopeful strain. 

John Brown, when contemplating his raid 
on Harper’s Ferry, took Douglass into his 
confidence. After the tragedy, Douglass 
was sought by Governor Wise, of Virginia, 
who issued a requisition for his arrest, to 
escape which he went again to England, 
staying till the danger had blown over. Of 
the wealth and honors that came naturally 
to Frederick Douglass in his later years I 
do not propose to speak. They happen in 
the lives of all successful men. Of course, 
it was noteworthy for an ex-slave to be 
Marshal of the District of Columbia, under 
both a Republican and a Democratic 
administration, and be received and honored 
at the White House in a high official 
capacity. His last representative distinc- 
tion was at the World’s Fair, where during 
its existence he was a conspicuous and 
attractive personality. Since the war he 
has lived on a fine estate at Anacostia, 
Washington, where he died so suddenly the 
other day. 

He took a sympathetic interest in reforms, 
notably that of woman suffrage. The day 
of his death he attended the great conven- 
tion of women in Washington, and was 
escorted in honor to the platform by two 
ladies, one of whom was his old Rochester 
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anti-slavery friend and neighbor, Miss 
Susan B. Anthony. With Frederick 
Douglass has passed away a life as full of 
romance and wonder as can be found in the 
world of fiction. His career is an incentive 
and encouragement to all downtrodden and 
unfortunate human beings—Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison (son of the great anti-slavery 
agitator), in Christian Register. 
THE FUTURE OF THE JAPANESE. 

The man must be dull, or at least lacking 
in imagination, who reads daily the history 
of this war in the far East, and does not 
speculate, however carelessly, on the form 
which the civilization of this Japanese 
people will ultimately take. There has 
been nothing so amazing or so interesting 
in modern history as their sudden bound 
forward into a new life without precedent 
in Asia. Secluded for two thousand years 
from all external influences except a slight 
one exercised from China, and then brought 
against their will into violent contact with 
Kurope, they have in a short twenty years 
assimilated so much of the knowledge and 
organization of the West as to place them- 
selves on a level of power with most 
European states; have conquered, almost 
without effort, the huge neighbor who 
despised them; and will probably, within a 
few months, stand forward a compact, 
highly organized modern state, with a full 
treasury, a fleet able to deal with an equal 
one of the highest scientific construction, 
and an army which may be, for any 
evidence to the contrary, equal in fighting 
power to any other army of equal numbers. 
Released from the torpor of ages, full of 
the pride of life, and conscious to their 
finger-tips of capacity for effort, what will 
they next do in the way of self-develop- 
ment? 

By all the analogies to be drawn from 
history, they should, even if they are not a 
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staying people—upon which point we shall 
have a word to say presently—for the next 
hundred or hundred and fifty years advance 
swiftly. And in what direction will the 
advance be? We set aside for the moment 
all questions of war, though the Japanese 
may be, and probably intend to be, a mas- 
terful power in Asia, and confine ourselves 
for the moment to their internal civilization: 
They believe themselves that this will be 
an industrial one, and they are probably 
right. With their splendid geographical 
position, between Asia and America, yet 
detached from both; with their aptitude 
for ship-building and sailoring; with their 
proved capacity for making and using all 
machinery; with their genius for design 
and their instinct for manufacture; with 
an adequate population and a receptive- 
ness for discipline greater than that of 
most Kuropeans, there is no reason in the 
world why, longing for wealth, they should 
not make it in this way, or why a part of 
the carrying trade and a large part of the 
commerce of Asia, which has enriched 
Europe from the days of Solomon, should 
not pass into their hands. They think it 
will, and they will strive that it shall, and 
they will prove, at least, most formidable 
rivals. . 

Industry never, however, quite absorbs a 
nation. And while the energetic classes 
are covering the land with factories, ship- 
building yards and foundries—in which 
latter they will achieve great triumphs— 
they should also make a rushing advance 
in art and in science and in literature. In 
the first-named they will probably achieve 
only a partial success, achitecture being 
barred off by the earthquaky character of 
their habitat, and sculpture by their indif- 
ference to beauty of form; but in painting, 
especially landscape painting, they may 
achieve miracles. They will speedily learn 
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all Europe knows of methods; they are born 
naturalists, and they have an instinct for 
color which never fails them; with their 
feeling for mountain scenery, for the flora 
of their own land, and for birds, they 
should be the landscape painters of the 
world. They should also be the chemists. 
They have done little in other branches 
of science, but they display already a mar- 
velous aptitude in some branches of applied 
chemistry, as witness their colors and their 
glazes; and it is to this that their habits of 
patient inquiry, exact observation and 
eagerness in experiment are sure to lead 
them in the end. They may make marve- 
lous discoveries, some of them in medicine 
and some in war—Colonel Maurice suspects 
that they are already using “high explosives” 
against fortifications in a new way—and 
outstrip, if not the greater chemists of 
Europe, yet the best of those who apply 
their science to industrial progress. 

The Japanese, we predict with some 
confidence, will within a few years be 
lecturing in Europe to crowds of eager 
inquirers into the most profitable methods 
of applying science. Remember, they have 
proved that they can acquire all that Europe 
has to teach, and seek more knowledge of 
their own. In art and science they will 
become as capable as the French, and 
probably manifest much the same merits 
and defects, though the latter will be 
diminished by their habit of taking infinite 
trouble. 

And as to literature? It is there that 
the outside observer is most baffled. Liter- 
ature springs from the mind and the soul, 
and no Kuropean pretends that, as regards 
the Japanese, he perfectly understands 
either the soul or the mind. The upper 
classes are now practically without a creed, 
as completely indifferent to the great ques- 
tion of the Whence and Whither as ever 
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Roman nobles were; and there is no evidence 
to show whether they will remain in that 
mood, or will develop a new creed of their 
own, or with a new application of their 
strange power of assimilating ideas, will 
accept Christianity as the creed of the 
progressive peoples, and run it into some 
new and unthought-of mold. Judging 
from the analogy of their past, the latter is 
the course they will take; but although 
this course has appealed to many Japanese 
as the wisest, there is no sign of their 
adopting it yet, and there are great obstacles 
in the way, the most serious, perhaps, 
being not the superstition of the people, 
who hold their beliefs very lightly, but the 
danger of wrecking the great instrument 
of Japanese progress, their willingness to 
follow any guidance given them under the 
sacro-sanct authority of the Mikado, which 
could hardly survive official recognition 
that Christianity was substantially true. 

It is upon the choice they make in the 
religious direction that the literary devel- 
opment of the Japanese depends; and as to 
this, there is no ground even for guessing. 
If they remain as they are, indifferent to 
the spiritual, then we should expect from 
them a complete and methodical applica- 
tion of a utilitarian philosophy different 
from any seen in Kurope, because starting 
not from unconscious Christianity, but from 
unconscious Paganism. Mill and the rest 
were full of a pity for the mass of mankind 
really derived from Christianity, and in 
furtherance of it preached equality, toler- 
ance and the duty of diffusing wisdom; but 
a utilitarian philosopher who was also a 
Pagan might preach—we think would 
preach—very different ideas, might estab- 
lish a system of caste culture and caste 
government, the dominant caste being ‘the 
truly cultured,” a system of which the 
beginnings are already visible in Japan, 
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where a lady can inquire in absolute sin- 
cerity, ‘‘What is the use of religion to 
common folk?” might think intolerance 
wiser than tolerance—we do so about many 
moral ideas—and might place duty to 
country, or to the work in hand, or to the 
community, entirely above duty to an 
invisible power, or to one’s own instinctive 
conscience. The defenders of 
vivisection in Europe do that now. The 
thoughtful class in an ambitious and active 
state of pure agnostics, avoiding specula- 
tion as to the supernatural, would be 
almost sure to take that line, and on that 
line, though a civilization can be built, a 
literature cannot. 

The Athenian aristocrats, who for a few 
years developed such astonishing intel- 
lectual power, were in no sense agnostics; 
they invented supreme supernatural powers 
like Zeus, Nemesis, Ananke, rather than 
remain without sanctions higher than the 
will of man. The Japanese, too, will be 
hampered in any great development of their 
literature by the language difficulty; for 
they will wish to be understood in Europe 
and in Asia, but neither Europe nor Asia 
will acquire their tongue. They must 
therefore either make their great literature 
local, which is inconsistent with their 
passionate desire for universal recognition 
and respect, or they must adopt a tongue 
as the tongue of literature which Europe 
will consent to learn, and that will fetter 
their native genius, whatever line it takes, 
to a painful degree. 

No doubt the Russians have met and 
have in great part surmounted the same 
obstacles; but then the Russians are essen- 
tially Europeans, and speak a tongue which 
is not transmuted when it undergoes trans- 
lation into French. These thoughts are, 
of course, mere speculations, for no one 
can predict the mental movement which in 
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Japan must soon follow the political one; 
but if no creed attracts the Japanese, they 
must be, as far as we can calculate, a great 
Pagan people, holding a utilitarian faith, 
not softened or mellowed by the benevolence 
and the sympathy which Christianity 
begets. They are kindly by nature among 
each other, but toward subjects who resist 
or outsiders who interfere, they are capable 
of a more than Prussian rigor. 

We have intimated a doubt as to the 
duration of the Japanese advance, and it is 
founded upon another doubt. Is their 
assimilative power, now so wonderfully 
displayed in so many directions, the power 
of the whole nation or only of its upper 
class? We can give no dogmatic answer, 
but as far as we understand the facts, the 
body of the people remain substantially 
what they have always been, clever, bright 
and docile, with a quite singular capacity 
for carrying out orders exactly, but with 
no sign in them of original power. They 
will do anything the cultivated tell them, 
but they do not greatly change. If that is 
accurate, and the new civilization of Japan, 
with its marvelous power of assimilation, is 
confined, say, to a hundred thousand fam- 
ilies, then its vitality may die as the vitality 
of the Greek civilization did. A class rarely 
manifests abnormal force for more than 
a hundred years, any more than a family 
does, and the force which the governing 
class of Japan is now displaying is surely 
There has been nothing like it 
in Asia since the Arabs achieved their 
temporary triumphs in war and in architec- 
ture and in chemical research. It may not 
be so, and the whole Japanese people may 
be potentially equal to their present rulers, 
in which case they have a grand reservoir to 
draw upon; but it is upon this unresolved 
question that the duration of Japanese prog- 
ress depends.—The London Spectator. 
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C. H. DANA ON “THE EDUCATION OF 
JOURNALISTS.” 

What kind of a newspaper will you 
make? And that question may be divided 
into two parts: First, will you make a 
newspaper for sensible people, or will you 
make a newspaper for fools? Now, I 
would not be understood as intimating that 
there is anything unworthy or below any- 
body’s dignity in making a newspaper for 
fools. In the first place, there is impressive 
evidence to show that the fools form a 
large part of any community; and we have 
most unquestionable testimony when we 
turn to the Prophet Isaiah, the greatest, the 
most inspired and the noblest imagination 
of all the millennial prophets. He says 
emphatically, in speaking of the way of 
holiness, that “the wayfaring men, though 
fools, shall not err therein.” So that it is 
perfectly right to provide for the fools in 
special newspapers; and that duty, as you 
may have noticed, is extensively and con- 
scientiously performed by gifted and 
conspicuous individuals; and I have heard 
that some of them make money by it. 
(Laughter.) For my part, however, I find 
more entertainment in making a news- 
paper that tries to be of the other kind. 
And as, undoubtedly, some of the intelligent 
young men whose faces I gaze upon are 
bound to adopt the profession of making 
newspapers, I suggest to them that before 
they make up their minds and come toa 
conclusion on this important question, 
they should reflect carefully which kind 
they find most agreeable for their own 
reading. 

I never saw a newspaper man who knew 
too much, except those who knew too many 
things that were not so. I am myself a 
partisan of the strict, old-fashioned classical 
education. The man who knows Greek 
and Latin, and knows it—I don’t mean who 
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has read six books of Virgil for a college 
examination, but the man who can pick up 
Virgil or Tacitus without going to his 
dictionary; and the man who can read the 
Illiad and Greek without boggling, and if 
he can read Aristotle and Plato, all the 
better, that man may be trusted to edit a 
newspaper. But above all he should know 
his own language, the English language. 
The more you understand it, the more you 
go down into the depths of it, the more 
familiar you are with the roots and the 
complications and the developments of it, 
the more you will look at it with wonder 
and admiration. 

In the organization of a newspaper there 
are three kinds of men who are of special 
value besides the business manager, who is 
necessarily of the greatest importance. I 
refer now to three kinds of the intellectual 
workers, and the first of them that I desire 
to mention is the reporters. A very good 
reporter can earn $100 a week, and I sup- 
pose that in any well-organized newspaper 
office there are perhaps thirty capable men 
whose pay will average from $40 to $60 a 
week, and whose duty is simply reporting. 
Then there are many others of the sort of 
reporters who skirmish around and are 
employed to-day by one paper and to-mor- 
row by another, and are paid for the matter 
they deliver. The qualifications of the 
reporter you cannot estimate too highly. 
In the first place, he must know the truth 
when he hears it and sees it. There are a 
great many men whoare born without that 
faculty, unfortunately. But there are some 
men that a lie cannot deceive; and that is a 
very precious gift for a reporter as well as 
for anybody else. The man who has it is 
sure to live long and prosper; especially if 
he is able to tell the truth which he sees, 
to state the fact or discovery that he has 
been sent out after, in a clear and vivid and 


interesting manner. The invariable law of 
the newspaper is to be interesting. Sup- 
pose you tell all the truths of science in a 
way that bores the reader; what is the 
good? The truths don’t stay in the mind, 
and nobody thinks any better of you 


because you have told him the truth 


tediously. The telling must be vivid and 
animating. The reporter must give his 


story in such a way that you know he feels 
its qualities and events, and is interested 
in them. 

Next in importance to the reporter is 
the man whose duty it is to read the news- 
papers of this country and other countries, 
and take out of them the things that his 
own paper wants. Mr. Greeley used to say 
that the exchange reader was the greatest 
man on the newspaper, and if all the good 
things were got out of the other papers 
it didn’t make any difference whatever 
whether there was anything else or not. 
But that was going rather too far. Mr. 
Greeley was a man of delicate humor, and 
sometimes sought to impress truth by an 
apt exaggeration. 

Next after the newspaper reader, or 
exchange editor, as he is sometimes called, 
comes what we call the city editor. He is 
the head of the local department. He looks 
after all the news of the vicinity or locality 
or town or neighborhood. He employs the 
reporters and pays them, and he has to bea 
man of great sense, of alertness of mind, of 
fidelity to his duty, and of untiring indus- 
try; and he enjoys also what may sometimes 
be an advantage, that he is the man with 
whom all the fault is found. He had no 
business to have it so. Then there is the 
managing editor. He is a gentleman of 
real importance, of vital importance. He 
looks after the making up of the paper. 
He looks after the correspondents; he 
employs them. He determines how much 
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the correspondent in Paris shall be paid for 
a particular contribution, and he has to see 
that everybody under him does his duty, 
and does it at the right time; for a duty 
done at the wrong time is about the same 
thing as a duty entirely neglected. Then, 
next to him is, of course, the editor. He is 
the head of the paper; he determines what 
its purpose shall be. He determines whether 
it shall be for prohibition or high license; 
whether it shall stand by the party in a 
wrong policy or not. He is the final 
authority in everything. 

Well, now, thére is one point that I 
want particularly to impress upon you 
young gentlemen, and that is that everyone 
of these men, the reporters, the assistants, 
the editor, everyone of them, while they 
require the literary and scientific education 
that I have been speaking of, require also 
a business education. It is only by being 
put through the mill of business that a 
man acquires the science of this world, and 
knows how to deal with business and to 
consider business questions of every kind. 
I cannot express my sense of this too 
strongly. In fact, I have always felt—I 
mention the circumstance merely as an 
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illustration—that the six years I worked in 
a dry-goods store in Buffalo as a boy, have 
been worth to me more as a matter of 
practical education than some other years 
passed elsewhere in other pursuits. It is 
very desirable indeed that the newspaper 
man, who has to deal with the actual affairs 
of this world, should know them, and should 
know them personally. And it is very 
desirable, also, that he should have the 
knowledge of human nature, which cannot 
be gained so well, so far as my experience 
goes, as in a wholesale and retail business 
establishment. 

And now let me finish with a few maxims 
which seem to me of value to a newspaper 
maker: . 

1. Never be in a hurry. 

2. Hold fast to the Constitution. 

3. Stand by the stars and stripes. Above 
all, stand for liberty, whatever happens. 

4. A word that is not spoken never does 
any mischief. 

5. All the goodness of a good egg cannot 
make up for the badness of a bad one. 

6. If you find you have been wrong, don’t 
fear to say so.— Address at Cornell Univer- 
sity, on Founder’s Day. 


THE OXFORD B.A. DEGREE. 


BY RICHARD JONES, PH.D., PROFESSOR OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


— LISHMEN and the English press do 
not understand how there can be, in a 
new country like America, four hundred 
degree-granting colleges and universities 
whose degrees may be worthy of respect. 
This want of appreciation arises from a dif- 
ferent standard of measurement. Americans 
could, if they chose, truthfully urge as an 
extenuating circumstance: ‘My dear John, 
there is not one of these four hundred col- 
leges which will give the degree of B.A. with 


so low a standard of intellectual discipline as 
does sometimes your great and honored 
University of Oxford.” “But,” John would 
reply, ‘that is not the main basis for our 
degrees.” What, then, does an Oxford 
B.A. degree represent? This question I 
shall attempt to answer, the less judicially, 
perhaps, but I trust none the less fairly and 
accurately, because I was once a member of 
this “home of lost causes,” as Matthew 
Arnold characterized her, and am still her 
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lover and champion. Oxford is not to be 
judged fairly by American standards, any 
more than American colleges are to be 
measured by English standards. Mutual 
appreciation, and the attainment of the 
other nation’s point of view, will give more 
just opinions. 

What does the Oxford B.A. degree repre- 
sent? Let me first beg the reader's indul- 
gence. It is almost impossible to make a 
statement to which there are no exceptions 
in regard to many English institutions 
which reach back into the centuries, and 
like Topsy, have “growed.” And having 
“rowed” according to no considered and con- 
sistent system, they are now an inextricable 
confusion of ancient privileges modified, 
slowly and reluctantly, to meet the neces- 
sities of the present hour. Thisis especially 
true of the University of Oxford with its 
relations to its twenty-one colleges, each of 
which maintains some ancient custom or 
privilege of its own. But we may say, in 
general, of the Oxford degree, that it rep- 
resents: First, a gentleman; second, fifty- 
two weeks of residence within one and one 
half miles of Carfax, distributed over three 
years; third, the passing of the three exam- 
inations—responsions, first public exam- 
ination, second public examination. The 
degree may, and usually does represent much 
more than this. It must, ordinarily (it is 
difficult to make truthful unqualified state- 
ments), represent at least this. 

I have said that the Oxford B.A. degree 
represents a gentleman. Not that all 
Oxford men are gentlemen. Last year an 
Oxford M.A. and “coach” was arrested for 
obtaining money under false pretenses. 
But the exception only proves the rule. 
The astonishment of the English public at 
the affair, and their readiness to believe the 
man out of his right mind, indicate the 
esteem in which the Oxford men are held. 


Every Oxford graduate is by law entitled to 
a title; namely, that of Esquire, which in 
England means something, especially at a 
dinner party, and is assured by social enact- 
ment of honorable consideration. Until he 
proves the contrary, he is assumed to be a 
gentleman—an assumption justified by 
experience. The great body of Oxford 
graduates are the finest men that English 
institutions produce. Allowing for the 
immaturities of youth, the same character- 
istics are found in the undergraduates. In 
no other university in the world, probably, 
are gathered together three thousand young 
men so large a proportion of whom are, in 
bearing and manners, polished gentlemen. 
They may or may not be exact scholars; that 
is a matter of secondary importance. The 
Englishman’s idea of the important thing 
in education was well expressed by John 
Locke to Lord Peterborough: “Your lord- 
ship would have your son’s tutor a thorough 
scholar, and I think it not much matter 
whether he be any scholar or no; if he but 
understand Latin well and have a general 
scheme of the sciences, I think that enough. 
But I would have him well bred and well 
tempered.” Well bred and well tempered— 
this is the ideal of English education. 
Second, the Oxford B.A. degree must be, 
so to speak, slept for. Residence in Oxford 
during twelve terms is a sine qua non, 
except that certain concessions are allowed 
to members of the universities of Cambridge 
and Dublin, who may become “incorporated” 
into the University of Oxford—“that is, 
admitted to the same status and degree 
which they had in their own university.” 
This applies to the graduates with all the 
degrees to which they have been admitted, 
as well as to the undergraduates. Lesser 
concessions are allowed to certain former 
students of certain “‘affiliated” institutions, 
such as the University of the Punjab, the 
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University of the Cape of Good Hope, St. 
David’s College, Lampeter, etc., by which 
the residence required within one and one 
half miles of the center of Oxford is reduced 
to two years. But in all other cases the 
rule is inexorable, the candidate must have 
kept twelve terms of residence. (aster 
and Trinity short terms, though reckoned 
as one for many purposes, are reckoned as 
two for purposes of residence. The require- 
ment is therefore in reality nine terms of 
eight weeks each.) But, reduced to its last 
analysis, keeping term means that the 
undergraduate has slept in Oxford forty-two 
nights during that term. The following 
quotation is from a communication to the 
Oxford Magazine by D. G. Ritchie, M.A., 
lecturer on Political Philosophy at Oxford, 
and evidently an iconoclast: 

“The fact that a man has s/ept [italics 
are his] a sufficient number of nights at 
Cambridge, need spend less time in order to 
get a degree in Oxford than the most dis- 
tinguished graduate who has studied at 
Harvard or Berlin,” etc. The “Statuta 
Universitatis Oxoniensis” are manifestly a 
matter of caprice and custom, rather than 
of reason. The most distinguished grad- 
uate of Harvard or Berlin can enter Oxford 
only as a freshman, because he has not 
resided in Oxford; whereas, the graduates 
of the University of the Punjab are credited 
with one year’s residence, and Dublin and 
Cambridge D.D.’s are “incorporated” with 
all their degrees intact, without one day’s 
residence. And yet, perhaps, the one 
requirement most emphasized for the Oxford 
B.A. degree is this one of residence. We 
must bear in mind that, except this one, 
there are at Oxford almost no requirements 
universally exacted of all the students of 
all the colleges. There is little class-room 
work, as in American colleges and univer- 
sities, which a young man is of necessity 
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compelled to attend. The college tutors 
give more or less individual instruction and 
advice, especially advice as to what to read 
next. The undergraduate is expected to 
call upon his college tutor perhaps once a 
week, but he does not always do so. There 
are excellent college and university lectures, 
but attendance is not compulsory, and 
there is no examination by the lecturer at 
the close. Each student does practically 
what he pleases in the matter of study. 
There is in reality no definite curriculum, 
and no definite work to do from day to day. 
In short, Oxford permits the sturdy young 
Englishman to cultivate his self-reliance, 
and, like England, ‘expects every man to 
do his duty.” She does, however, require 
him “on pain of a fine of five shillings”(!) 
to file a statement before the end of the 
first week of term specifying “the examina- 
tion for which he is preparing and the date 
at which he intends to enter for it.” 

We can now see some reason for the 
stress placed upon residence as a basis for 
a degree. And considering how the young 
men spend much of their time, in athletics 
and otherwise, in consequence of which 
they are of necessity outside the city limits 
more or less, I can well understand how 
the authorities, in despair of finding any 
other principle which should determine 
what residence at Oxford really meant, 
finally settled upon this: at least the young 
man must have s/ept there. 

I do not seek to throw discredit upon 
residence in Oxford as a basis for the degree 
of B.A. In fact, I rather approve of it. 
No man, even though he may have gained 
honors in the University of the Punjab, 
ought to have the Oxford B.A. degree 
unless he has livedinOxford. For,although 
the Oxford degree may not represent any 
unusual intellectual discipline, it is never- 
theless an education of a certain sort, of a 
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most unique and valuable sort, merely to 
live in these Oxford colleges, in contact 
with the best culture that English life can 
produce. To have a home for some years 
in these glorious old college buildings, made 
venerable and sacred by age, beautiful 
beyond comparison, with their gardens and 
towers; to live in the very room perhaps 
once occupied by men who have since 
moved the world by their thought or 
achievement; to be in the midst of the 
influence of such a city as Oxford, made 
illustrious by association with all that has 
made England great in the past and the 
present, full of monuments and memories 
which lift out of the commonplace and 
glorify the streets of this ancient seat of 
learning—all this may well be a spiritual 
new birth quite regardless of any intellec- 
tual discipline acquired in the meantime, 
which may be more or less—less rather than 
more, according to the judgment of many, 
if the young undergraduate is to get the 
best out of his life at Oxford. 

Third, what does the Oxford B.A. degree 
represent intellectually? I almost despair 
of being able to answer this question 
intelligibly. It altogether depends upon 
which of the almost unlimited number of 
options the particular individual selected 
and what work he did in the subjects chosen. 
No one can have the slightest @ priovi idea 
of what a young man actually studied for 
an Oxford B.A. degree. It was, perhaps, 
law, or theology, or Sanskrit, or math- 
ematics, or morphology. In Oxford (and 
Cambridge as well) the optional idea has 
been developed tothe extreme. In the first 
place, there are seven “avenues toa degree;” 
that is to say, seven “schools” which lead 
to the degree of B.A.; namely, Literae 
Humaniores, Mathematics, Modern History, 
Theology, Jurisprudence, Natural Science 
and Oriental Studies. (To these must shortly 


_less Greek.” 


be added a “school” of the English lan- 
guage and literature, which is now in process 
of establishment.) Here are seven great 
“schools” having almost nothing in com- 
mon among which the candidate may 
choose. In each one of these is again 
allowed an indefinite number of choices. 
In fact, the possible choices and combina- 
tions are admitted to require an expert to 
pass upon their validity. The matter is 
altogether too complicated for the ordinary 
Oxford professor or tutor engrossed in his 
work, 

But one can be reasonably certain that 
the Oxford graduate passed an examination 
on as much Greek and Latin as the Greek 
text of the Gospels of St. Mark and St. 
John, and four books of the Anabasis or its 
equivalent, and four books of Cxsar’s Gallic 
War or its equivalent—unless he was “born 
in India of parents born in India.” In that 
case, he may have offered substitutes for 
the Gospels in Greek and also for either the 
Anabasis or the Cesar—not for both. The 
equivalent of four books of either the 
Anabasis or the Gallic War seems a small 
amount of the classics to insist upon asa 
sine qua non for the degree of B.A. One 
would suppose that the authorities would 
require either more or less. Oxford grants 
two degrees in music, Bachelor of Music 
and Doctor of Music, obtainable without 
any residence in the University, and without 
any knowledge of the classical languages. 
It may be worth noting that the Oxford 
B.A. degree may be taken with no study of 
Greek, and that some Oxford M.A.’s have 
one characteristic in common with Shak- 
spere in that they know “little Latin and 
But other Oxford M.A.’s 
know so much of both, however, that the 
average is well maintained. 

What does the Oxford B.A. degree repre- 
sent intellectually? As I have already 
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intimated, Oxford’s pre-eminence is not as an 
intellectual center. There are other great 
universities which teach admirably the 
sciences and mathematics and history, and 
Aristotle and Plato even, though few of 
them do anatomize these mighty intellects 
so exclusively as does Oxford. The new 
University of Chicago will at once give its 
students a higher average intellectual disci- 
pline than does Oxford with the centuries 
behind it. But Oxford does give to its 
members what no other university in the 
world, probably, can give so well. 

As to the standard required to enter 
Oxford, we may say that the University, as 
such, holds no entrance examinations. “It 
is open without respect of birth, age or 
creed, to all persons who satisfy the 
appointed officers that they are likely to 
derive educational advantages from its 
membership.” A member of any one of 
the colleges, or of one of the “Halls,” is, as 
a matter of course, also a member of the 
university as soon as he matriculates. The 
colleges usually require the candidate for 
admission to pass an examination. But 
the standards of the various colleges differ, 
and an examination is not always required. 
Ordinarily, no examination is required to 
enter one of the ‘Halls,’ the member of 
which, however, matriculates as a member 
of the University. The student is advised 
to pass Responsions before he enters, but it 
is possible for him, if properly indorsed, to 
enter on general principles and _ pass 
Responsions by the close of the first year. 
Failure to pass an examination does not 
disqualify from a subsequent attempt. It 
is possible to reside at Oxford indefinitely 
without any great progress in intellectual 
matters from day to day. Indeed, one may 
safely assume that a young lord who main- 
tains a suite of five or six elegantly fur- 
nished rooms in one of the colleges, with 
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horses and carriages and servants, and 
spends thereby $350,000 annually, must 
devote some time to the expenditure, even 
if many thousands are given away to the 
athletic, literary and musical institutions 
of the University. 

But this is only one side of Oxford Uni- 
versity life. Some of the colleges admit 
no member who does not give promise of 
being able to rank in the “honor” list, and 
make it decidedly uncomfortable for all 
except men of good abilities, who are pur- 
suing a course which will later reflect credit 
upon them and their college, not so much 
in social as in scholastic circles. 

However, let us follow the course of the 
young undergraduate who is in Oxford for 
the sake of Oxford, not for the sake of 
study, but who yet wishes to take a degree. 
His first examination will be Responsions. 
In this examination he has a countless 
number of options. He must offer portions 
of one Greek book and of one Latin book, 
but he has practically the whole field of 
Greek and Latin literature to choose from. 
After alist of the chief writers of antiquity, 
follows the statement: “Tutors of candi- 
dates who are desirous of offering books or 
authors not in the above list should write 
to the Chairman of the Board of Studies.” 
The following schedule, one of many possi- 
ble combinations, may indicate fairly 
THE IRREDUCIBLE MINIMUM REQUIREMENT 

FOR AN OXFORD B.A. DEGREE. 


(“Smalls.’’) 

Greek. Anabasis—any four consecutive books. 

Latin. Czesar—any four consecutive books. 

Greek and Latin grammars and translation of 
English into Latin prose. 

Arithmetic. The whole of it. 

Algebra. Add., Sub., Mul., Div., G.C.D., L. 
C.M., simple equations of one or more unknown 
quantities. (Or instead of Algebra, Books I. and 
II. of Euclid.) 

First Public Examination. 

Greek. 


Responsions. 


(‘‘Moderations.’’) 
Xenophon’s Memorabilia—Books I., 
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II., IV.; and Herodotus—Books V. and VI.; Gos- 
pels of Mark and Johnand the subject matter of 
“a Virgil—six books. Translation of 
English into Latin prose. Translation of pas- 
sages of Greek and Latin books not especially 
prepared. 

Algebra and Geometry: The elements. 
Second Public Examination. (‘‘Greats.’’) 

Greek. Plato’s Republic—Books I.-IV. 

Latin. Livy—XXI.-XXII. 

Greek and Roman History. 

Elements of Political Economy. Walker’s, 
and nineteen chapters of Adam Smith. 

The questions set in Responsions and the 
First Public Examination test mainly what 
is called here scholarship; namely, the 
student’s knowledge of the language. The 
candidate is requested to translate into 
English, give rules for syntax, etc. In the 
final, or Second Public Examination (known 
in the undergraduate world as “Greats’’), 
there are questions in regard to the philos- 
ophy of Aristotleand Plato. The scope of 
the examinations is well known tothe private 
tutors, or “coaches,” who enable the under- 
graduate to confine his attention, if he be 
so disposed, strictly to that which will 
“count in the exams.” 

These examination questions are always 
published, and complete sets of them for 
many years back may be obtained at the 
Clarendon Press Depository, 116 High 
Street, Oxford, by any one desiring more 
exact information in regard to their scope 
and difficulty. They are not so difficult 
that the thought of them embitters Oxford 
undergraduate life. Indeed, to make them 
so would be inconsistent with the accepted 
theory of the purpose of a residence in the 
University. 

Yet if I did not emphasize the other side, 
I should give a false impression to say 
nothing of the intellectual life and influ- 
ence of the older, graduate members of the 
University still in residence, the many 


tutors, old and young, the Dons and Fellows 
devoting their lives to learning and extend- 
ing the boundaries of human knowledge, 
there is also an undergraduate intellectual 
life of a high order. The above schedule 
gives the lowest possible requirement for 
the ‘“‘pass” degree. It is far below the 
average work done for even the “pass” 
degree, and the “honor” degree is altogether 
a different matter. Many a full-brained 
Scotchman, having taken with distinction 
the degrees of A.B. and A.M. at a Scotch 
university, enters Oxford as a freshman and 
enters into a four years’ struggle for the 
“honors” which secure to the victor a 
career in life. His English competitor, 
even if hesometimes joins the throng which 
called forth Matthew Arnold's parody: 
“There are our young barbarians all at 
play,” yet finds the “play’’—if athletics, as 
it usually is—not altogether a waste of 
time. And even if it were, he has spent 
the long vacations getting up his work so 
as to have time for some play while here. 
He has already, in the preparatory schools, 
read most of the authors on which he will 
be examined here, and devotes himself now 
to accuracy of scholarship and comprehen- 
sion of the philosophy of the ancient world. 
He was no mean scholar, within certain 
lines, when he entered Oxford. He began 
Latin at seven years of age; Algebra, 
Geometry and Greek shortly after. He has 
read Latin and Greek ever since, and not 
much of anything else. He can write 
excellent Latin verse. After a course inthe 
University of London, perhaps, he enters 
Oxford asafreshman. He still follows his 
specialty; knows thoroughly the history of 
Greece and Rome; attends lectures upon 
the philosophy of Aristotle and Plato, on 
the civilization, polity, art and ethical 
theories of the Greeks; takes a “first” in 
“Greats,” is appointed to a fellowship, and 
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is now fairly entered upon what will prove 
to bea distinguished career. This young 
Oxford graduate will be the Jowett, or the 
Wallace, or the Liddell and Scott of the 
next generation. His brothers, who took 
other courses, will enter into the work and 
the renown of the Bryces, the Rhyses, the 
Freemans, the Cases and Napiers of to-day. 

What does an Oxford B.A. degree repre- 
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sent? Whatever its possessor chooses to 
make it. Asa measure of work done, it is 
somewhat elastic. It may in its best estate 
represent two widely differing but both 
valuable disciplines, a period of elegant 
leisure receptive to theinfluences of this ideal 
home of culture, or an intellectual training, 
within somewhat restricted lines, equal to 
any given anywhere on the round world. 


WINNOWINGS FROM LEADING PERIODICALS. 


NAGGING WOMEN. 
North American Review: March. 

N the March number of the North 

American Review, Lady Henry Somerset, 
Harriet Prescott Spofford and Marian Har- 
land contribute, in reply to Dr. Edson on 
“Nagging Women.” The following excerpt 
from Lady Somerset’s article will be read 
with interest: 

“Any discussion of the nagging woman 
that fails to take into account the fact that 
she lives in a house instead of in the open, 
as we say in England; that she breathes a 
vitiated atmosphere most of the time—I 
mean the average women; that she bears 
the strain of wifely and motherly cares 
minus the compensation that results from 
mingling with the daily life of the world 
and coming into touch with its multifarious 
and inspiring interests, is to my mind 
unscientific. Take the average man and 
put him in similar surroundings, incase 
him in the same restricted garments that 
women wear, and the word, ‘a nagging 
woman,’ would but feebly describe his con- 
dition, for he would be likely to become 
either mildly lunatic or altogether imbecile. 

“The strength of woman’s mind and 
body is illustrated beyond a peradventure, 
by her survival in spite of the adverse phys- 
ical conditions that surround her from the 


cradle to the grave, and on behalf of women 
in general may I intimate that it is a little 
trying to be restricted to the house, to have 
our costume determined by men—for their 
interests as manufacturers and merchants 
and their pride in the personal appearance 
of their women have combined to do this 
throughout the centuries—and then to have 
them turn upon us and describe us as the 
nagging sex when we are really, and have 
been from the first, the nagged. It is 
wonderful to see how the broader life of the 
last few years has diminished the nervous- 
ness of women, because it has given them 
access to God’s free air and to a larger and 
hence a more normal life. 

“Let this good work go on; let the educa- 
tion, occupations and aspirations of men 
and women become more and more allied, 
and the children of the future will be 
obliged to look into ‘A Dictionary of Words 
Grown Obsolete’ to find the odious words, 
‘nag, nagger, nagging.’ May all sensible 
men and women, all philanthropists and 
reformers, all mothers and statesmen, com- 
bine their forces to speed that better day.” 


Under “Notes and Comments,” in the 
same number, there is an article on ‘Banks 
for the People,” by Lee J. Vance. Every 
possible effort to improve the condition of 
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the poor and to teach them thrift and 
economy, as well as how to save and invest 
their money, should be encouraged. 

“It is now some forty years since Herr 
Schulze established the first Registered 
Credit Association, or People’s Bank, at 
Delitzsch, a town in Saxony. It was an 
association of ten working-men, who paid 
very small weekly instalments, and on the 
basis of money paid in, they obtained loans 
from the bank. The idea of Herr Schulze 
was to encourage the spirit of thrift and 
providence among the working people, and 
at the same time to accommodate those who 
wanted to borrow a little money for buying 
tools for their trade, stock in their shops or 
on the farms. The growth of these ‘Vor. 
schus und Credit-Vereine’ was rather slow 
the first ten years. But as soon as the 
objects and advantages of membership 
became better understood, People’s Banks 
(Volksbanken) sprang up all over the Ger- 
man Empire. 

“The prosperity and strength of these 
banks may be said to date from 1865. Since 
then they have waxed exceeding strong, so 
that to-day they are the most powerful 
combinations of labor and capital in the 
world. There are now about 2,000 People’s 
Banks in Germany. They are managed by 
the people and for the people. They have 
a membership of over 1,500,000; they have 
a capital of $10,000,000, and handle $500,- 
000,000 annually. The scope of the Volk- 
banken has been broadened as modern 
conditions have required it. There are now 
Credit Associations in Germany, having the 
following objects in view: First, to give 
advances and credits; second, to acquire 
raw materials and to open stores; third, to 
manufacture and sell goods for joint account 
(called Societies of Production); fourth, 
to produce the necessaries of life and of 
production wholesale (called Associations of 


Production); fifth, to build dwellings for 
the working people; sixth, to farm and 
cultivate the land. To summarize: In 
round numbers there are in Germany about 
2,000 People’s Banks, 1,100 Societies for 
Production, 900 Distributive Societies, and 
several hundred Building Societies.” 





THE LITERARY LANDMARKS OF 
JERUSALEM. 
March. 

One of the. most interesting articles of 
the month is contributed to Harper's by 
Laurence Hutton. No one can read it 
without being very much impressed by the 
author’s vivid descriptions and the thoughts 
which the scenes about him suggested. 

“Those who go to Jerusalem with faith 
are apt to have their faith strengthened; 
those who go to Jerusalem without faith 
are likely to bring something very like 
faith away. The Christian Messiah, to the 
ordinary mind the world over, is an idea, 
a mith, a sentiment or a religion. In 
Jerusalem he becomes a reality. If he was 
not of Divine origin he was at least a man; 
the only perfect human being who ever 
lived, and he lived for a time in Jeru- 
salem. ‘ 

“The altitude of Jerusalem is always a 
surprise to the visitor who comes here for 
the first time. He knows, of course, that 
it is a mountain city, and that it was built 
upon Mount Zion and Mount Moriah; but 
he does not realize, until he makes the 
gradual ascent, that it is about twenty-six 
hundred feet above the level of the Med- 
iterranean, and nearly four thousand feet 
above the surface of the Dead Sea. As 
high on the one side as the Catskill Moun- 
tain House; as high on the other as the 
crater of Mount Vesuvius. 

“Jerusalem is a city of surprises. It is, 
apart from its sacred associations, an 
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intensely interesting spot even to travelers 
who are already saturated with the hitherto 
unfamiliar and surprising charms of Cairo, 
Athens and Constantinople. 

Its size can best be expressed by the 
statement that the journey round about 
the outside of its walls may be made by an 
ordinarily rapid walker in the space of an 
hour. Its houses are small, irregular in 
shape, squalid and mean. Its streets, if 
streets they can be called, are not named or 
numbered ; they are steep, crooked, narrow, 
roughly paved, never cleaned, and in many 
instances they are vaulted over by the 
buildings on each side of them. Nevera 
pair of wheels traverse them, and rarely is 
a horse or a donkey seen within the walls. 
The halt, the maimed and the blind, the 
leprous and the wretchedly poor form the 
great bulk of the population of Jerusalem, 
and with the single exception of the 
Hebrews, they are persistent and clamorous 
beggars. Trade and commerce seem to be 
confined to the bare necessities of life, and 
to dealers in beads and crucifixes. There is 
but-one hotel, and that not a good hotel, 
within its walls ; and one Turkish merchant, 
who displays in his little windowless, door- 
less shop a small assortment of silver 
charms, trinkets and bric-a-brac to the gaze 
of the passer-by, is almost the only vender 
of anything like luxuries in the place. 
His customers, of course, are the pilgrims 
who come to see and not to worship. 

“Jerusalem is unique as a city in which 
everything is serious and solemn and severe. 
It has no clubs, no bar-rooms, no beer- 
gardens, no concert-halls, no theaters, no 
lecture-rooms, no places of amusement of 
any kind, no street bands, no wandering 
minstrels, no wealthy or upper classes, no 
mayor, no aldermen, no newspapers, no 
printing-presses, no book-stores—except 
one outside the walls, for the sale of Bibles 
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—no cheerfulness, no life. No one sings, 
no one dances, no one laughs in Jerusalem ; 
even the children do not play. 

“The Jews, it is said, form almost two 
thirds of the population of the city. They 
occupy a section which covers the greater 
part of the eastward slope of Zion, and the 
Jewish Quarter is the most wretched in the 
whole wretched town. Its inhabitants are 
quiet and subdued in bearing; they make 
no claims to their hereditary rights in the 
Royal City of their kings; they simply and 
silently and patiently wait. 

“The Literary Landmarks of Sermon 
are among the most important, the most 
interesting and most sacred in the whole 
history of the literature of the world. 
David, perhaps, wrote some of the immor- 
tal Psalms as he looked from the roof of his 
palace upon the slopes of the Mount of 
Olives, with the blue hills of Moab and 
the silver gleam of the Dead Sea in the 
distance. Here was written, perhaps, the 
Song of Solomon. Here Ezra may, perhaps, 
have written the Chronicles and his own 
books of prophecy. Here, perhaps, Nehe- 
miah indited the book that bears his name. 
Here, perhaps, Isaiah wrote. Here, no 
doubt, Jeremiah uttered his words of warn- 
ing, and here, no doubt, he wrote his 
Lamentations. Here Paul and the evange- 
lists preached. Here, without doubt, was 
written the General Epistle of James; and 
here was uttered many of the most beauti- 
ful of the words of Jesus. 

‘These are the Literary Landmarks which 
survive the crash of empires and the march 
of Time; which caused the eye to fill and 
the heart to throb; which made Jerusalem 
the most imposing, the most memorable 
place I ever visited. Like the figure of 
Jesus himself, dim, obscure, confused by 
dogma and creed, there is about Jerusalem, 
to me, an inexplicable fascination which 
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cannot be extinguished by any rationalistic 
reasoning I can command. ‘ 

“In the middle of the second century 
Justin Martyr spoke distinctly of the birth 
of the Messiah as having occurred in a 
grotto near Bethlehem, because there was 
no room for them in the inn. Justin 
became a Christian in the year of our Lord 
one hundred and thirty-two. He was born, 
no doubt, within a century of the event 
itself. The great story may have come to 
him directly from those who saw the 
Messiah in the flesh. I have known men 
and women who knew Washington, and 
Washington died nearly a century ago. 
The cave near Bethlehem, of which Justin 
wrote, was pointed out to the mother of 
Constantine, its tradition having been kept 
alive by resident Christians at Jerusalem ; 
and over it Helena erected a church. 
Even the doubters, and there has been a 
noble army of them, concede this. If the 
Christ Child was born at all, why was he not 
born here and cradled in the manger still 
shown as his? How cana man whose infant 
lips were taught to pray the noblest form of 
speech that infant lips can try, and at his 
mother’s knee, forbear to pray here if he 
ever prays at all? 

Whatever may be the uncertainty as to 
the spot in Bethlehem where he was born 
and cradled, there can be no question about 
Bethlehem itself. David was born in Beth- 
lehem, and there he was anointed by 
Samuel. Bethlehem was the scene of the 
story of Ruth, Naomi and Boaz; and the 
visit to Bethlehem on that memorable Sun- 
day morning, with all it meant and implied, 
was the very greatest Sabbath day’s journey 
we ever made. e 6 

“Bethlehem is a picturesque little village, 
built upon the ridge of a hill; and it is 
peopled to-day almost entirely by Chris- 
tians, who are respected by their neighbors 


for their industry and integrity. The men 
are manly and robust; the younger women 
are comely and graceful, as a rule; and, as 
compared with their sisters in Jerusalem 
and in the country round about, they are 
attractive in their dress and in the silver 
ornaments which they wear in profusion; 
perhaps as Ruth herself wore them so many 
years ago. If, as is said, Samuel is the 
author of the beautiful Book of Ruth, it is 
not impossible that he wrote it here. He 
certainly got here the inspiration for it, and 
here he laid its scene. The field in which 
David fed his father’s sheep, the field of 
Boaz, and the Field of the Shepherds, where, 
watching over their flocks by night, was 
brought to them glad tidings, were pointed 
out to us by the guides; and they were not 
among the least interesting of the things 
we saw here, nor was a good shepherd clad 
in the costume of the first century and car- 
rying across the Shepherd’s Field a weary 
lamb in his arms one of the pictures which 
we will ever forget. ; 

“Concerning the Mount of Olives there 
seems to be no reasonable question. It is 
the only thing that the doubters have really 
left to us. Jerusalem has been destroyed 
and rebuilt—man made it, and man remade 
it—but the Mount of Olives, the work of 
God, remains unchanged through all these 
ages. Its sides are still covered with olive- 
trees which give it its name, and it rises 
about two hundred feet above the level, and 
a mile or two to the east of the city. It has 
four peaks, one of which is called the 
Mount of Ascension, from the tradition 
that here, on the way to Bethlehem, after 
the Crucifixion, he lifted up his hands and 
blessed his disciples; and it came to pass, 
while he blessed them, that he was parted 
from them and carried up into Heaven. 
With no spot on earth is the Christian 
Messiah so familiarly or so pleasantly asso- 
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ciated as with the Mount of Olives; and as 
I looked at it from a distance, and as I 
walked over it, perhaps in the very paths he 
trod, I believed it all. 

“It is not necessary to tell here the rest 
of the awful story. They mocked, buffeted, 
insulted and abused him. A robber was 
preferred to him, and was released. And so 
they led him out and crucified him. ‘ 

“I followed his footsteps, I put my 
shoulder in the hole where his shoulder is 
supposed to have rested. I placed my hand 
upon the alleged prints of his hand when 
the weight of the tree was too great for him 
and he fell against the wall; and, for the 
time, I believed it all. It may be all tradi- 
tion, and all false; but to a man brought 
up upon the teachings of the New Testa_ 
ment as accepted by a good father and a 
good mother, it was awfully real. And I 
believed it all ! 

‘What a man he must have been, if he 
were nothing more, to have come from such 
an obscure place, of obscure and even of 
uncertain parentage, and to have left as a 
legacy sucha tremendous and overwhelming 
influence upon the whole world for two 
thousand years! Verily the shrines and the 
show-places of Venice and London and 
Rome and Pompeii and Athens and Egypt 
are nothing to this. 

“But the place to which we went first and 
last, and oftenest, and at which we lingered 
longest, was the tomb. ‘The historians give 
the figures of its length and its breadth and 
height; artists have painted it; cameras 
have photographed it; hundreds of trav- 
elers have described it in print; millions 
upon millions of men and women have seen 
it, and have prayed before it, and have wept 
upon it ; millions upon millions of lips have 
peen ;pressed against it; its history is the 
merest tradition ; nobody knows that it is 
true; and yet, standing by it, overpowered 
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by the atmosphere of the place and by the 
sincerity of those who kneeled or lay pros- 
trated before it, I believed it all.” 

The writer’s description of Golgotha is 
impressive: “Above all, the crest of the hill 
is manifestly skull-shaped, and from a little 
distance the form of the skull is distinctly 
seen, the hollows where were the eyes, the 
nasal-bone, and the jaws, all being prom- 
inent in the landscape. And when they were 
come unto a place called Golgotha, that is to 
say, a Place of a Skull, they crucified him. 

“At the western base of this hill, which 
Dr. Smith believes to be Calvary, in a garden 
on the Damascus road, and only a short dis- 
tance from the summit of the mound, has 
lately been discovered a tomb which anti- 
quaries assert to have been hewn out of the 
rock, at or about the beginning of the Chris- 
tian era. It is unfinished, and yet it has 
every appearance of having been occupied, 
and Dr.Smith accepts it as the actual new 
tomb of Joseph of Arimathea, in which he 
laid the body of Jesus, which he had begged 
from Pilate. 

“This hill, as we saw it first, on our return 
from the Mount of Olives, certainly startled 
and impressed us. It seemed to be what we 
had come to see. But nevertheless we went 
back to the spot accepted by Helena, and by 
sO many, many sincere worshipers. And 
in the dusk we stood and looked, and [ 
believed it all!” 





FRANCESCO CRISPI—A CHARACTER 
SKETCH OF ITALY’S FOREMOST 
STATESMAN. 

Review of Reviews: March. 

The Review of Reviews for March con- 
tains a number of timely articles. There 


are character sketches of Lord Randolph 
Churchill and Francesco Crispi, with a half 
dozen or more special articles on important 
subjects. 
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The manhood of Italy’s premier seems to 
have been of avery high order. Mr. G. M. 
James in his article says: ‘There is not a 
public man with any knowledge of the 
facts who does not know that Crispi’s hon- 
esty is unimpeachable, as his patriotism is 
unquestionable. Nobody has ever dared 
make a specific charge of any act of dis- 
honesty against him. His legal business 
gave him an average income of $30,000; 
his official salary is $6,000. The man can 
be hardly accused of venality who passed 
the best years of his life in exile and 
poverty, living by keeping accounts for 
any business man who would employ him, 
teaching languages, writing for newspapers, 
dwelling in garrets ; and who, when Cavour, 
who knew his abilities, offered him a posi- 
tion on his own journal, replied: ‘Do they 
think a publicist is like a shoemaker, who 
makes shoes for all feet?’ As a Republi- 
can he went into exile from Italy, driven 
out of France, and found a safe asylum 
only in England.” 

Whoever has seen much of Crispi knows 
that secrecy is one of his characteristics, as 
silence is one of his forces. “Like Gar- 
ibaldi, in grave situations Crispi only takes 
counsel with himself; like Mazzini, he 
knows how to maintain an absolute silence 
as to the designs he entertains, or of which 
he already is urging the execution. When, 
after ripe reflection, his decision is taken, 
he does not seek objections, and if he fore- 
sees them he is silent. 

“His reading on all political questions is 
enormous, and his memory so comprehen- 
sive that a reference to the most distant 
and obscure fact which has any interest for 
him in his position rarely finds him an 
instant in fault to give its exact terms. He 
has a habit of carefully noting the details 
of events and conversations which he has 
to do with and docketing them systemat- 


ically for future reference, a habit which 
has often turned to good account in his 
controversies with antagonists of less pre- 
cise method, for he is able to state the 
precise terms of matters which have escaped 
the memories of even the participants. 
There is scarcely a detail of the affairs of 
the administration of the States which he 
does not know, often even better than the 
Minister charged with the particular ser- 
vice. 

“Mayor, whe lived in his confidence as 
far as any one has, relates a conversation 
on the subject of diplomatic lying, in 
which Crispi took ground that diplomatic 
controversies are hardly familiar with, and 
which, perhaps, explains Crispi’s reputation 
as a disagreeable person to carry on nego- 
tiations with. He had been speaking of 
Depretis, who was characterized as an able 
parliamentarian and a clever manager of 
men, rather than a veritable statesman. 
‘This led us, by an easy transition, to speak 
of falsehood in politics. Crispi said, in 
substance: ‘‘Falsehood, in politics, belongs 
to the old school; it is an arm out of date, 
to be consigned to the arsenal of tricks out 
of fashion. One should never lie.” ‘Some 
one objected:’ “But there are the great 
falsehoods, the necessary falsehoods, the 
sublime falsehoods—the falsehoods which 
saves the honor of a woman, which settles 
a difficult question, which decides the lot of 
a people.” ‘The Minister listened and says 
again;’ “One should never lie.” ‘But in 
presence of an indiscreet question, or a 
captious one, how shall one avoid the diffi- 
culty?’ “Say nothing.” ’ ; 

“He would bea hardy man whe would 
assert that Crispi has always acted up to 
his profession—it may or may not be, but 
he certainly merits the reputation of never 
hesitating to tell the most unpleasant 
truths, and his character is of a bluntness 
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which is unvarying. He hides nothing, 
and has never had secrets relating to his 
life, and has therefore never had to dread 
disclosure. ‘ 

“If Crispi had followed the natural resent- 
ment of a politician and gone back to the 
Republican party in 1891, 1893 had seen 
the end of the House of Savoy. And in 
spite of all the experience of the past, the 
same conspiracy, still sheltering itself 
behind the same influences at court, is 
again at work to drive him out of power; 
again besieges the crown with its urgency 
to return to a less exacting system of gov- 
ernment. Privilege and the power of cor- 
ruption suffer, and this stern Republican is 
not to the taste of courtiers. The con- 
spiracies now are not merely republicans, 
but also aristocratic, oligarchic. If the 
King should yield again to the interested 
opposition which is organizing against 
Crispi’s government, and gathering together 
the forces, uniting for this occasion, of 
what a thoughtful cardinal has called ‘the 
black and read anarchies’ with the venal 
and interested elements which constitute 
the front line of the opposition as thus far 
organized, and Crispi should again resign, 
there is not in the country a leader capable 
of carrying it through the crisis in which 
it is now laboring. No man in our times 
has been so important to the safety and 
solvency of the country he has governed 
as is Crispi now to Italy.” 





THE LORD’S DAY. 
McClure’s Magazine: March. 
Anything which comes from the pen of 
the greatest statesman of the English- 
speaking world, the Rt. Hon. Wm. E. Glad- 
stone, is always interesting. In the March 
number of McClure’s he contributes an 
article on ‘“‘The Lord’s Day.” The follow- 


ing excerpt is taken from the article: 
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“The opinion which required a great 
sabbatarian strictness has in all likelihood 
been largely consequent upon the Reforma- 
tion; and, without much critical investiga- 
tion of the case, has rested practically upon 
the Fourth Commandment of the Decalogue 
as it stands. It did not, however, arise at 
once out of the great movement, even in 
Scotland, where it eventually attained to a 
pitch of rigor, and exhibited a tenacity of 
life probably greater than in any other 
Christian country. If we measure things 
not as they were divinely intended, nor as 
they are in themselves, but as they are 
subjectively entertained, it might be a ques- 
tion whether the Scottish Sabbath was not 
for two hundred years a greater Christian 
sacrament, a larger, more vital and more 
influential fact in the Christianity of the 
country than the annual, or sometimes 
semi-annual, celebration of the Lord’s 
Supper, or the initiatory rite of baptism, or 
both together. 

“I remember that when, half a century 
ago, ships were dispatched from Scottish 
ports to South Australia, then in its infancy, 
laden with well-organized companies of 
emigrants, I read in the published account 
of one of them that perfect religious toler- 
ation was established as the rule on board, 
but that with regard to fundamental 
article of religion like the Sabbath, every- 
one was of course required to observe it. 
Many anecdotes might be given which 
illustrate the same idea; an idea open to 
criticism, but one with which the Presby- 
terian Church cannot well afford to part, 
without some risk to the public power and 
general influence of religion. 

“The seventh day of the week has been 
deposed from its title to obligatory religious 
observance, and its prerogative has been 
carried over to the first; under no direct 
precept of Scripture, but yet with a Bibli- 
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cal record of facts, all supplied by St. John 
which go far toward showing that among 
the Apostles themselves, and therefore 
from apostolic times, the practice of divine 
worship on the Lord’s Day has been con- 
tinuously and firmly established. The 
Christian community took upon itself to 
alter the form of the Jewish ordinance; but 
this was with a view to giving larger effect 
to its spiritual purpose. The seventh day 
had been ordained as the most appropriate, 
according to the Decalogue, for commem- 
orating the old creation. The advent of 
our Lord introduced us to a chain of events 
by which alone the benefits of the old 
creation were secured to us, together with 
the yet higher benefits of the new. The 
series of these events culminated in the 
Resurrection. With the Resurrection 
began for the Savior Himself a rest from 
all that was painful in the process of 
redemption, as on the seventh day there 
had begun a rest from the constructive 
labors that had brought the visible world 
into existence and maturity. 

“The seventh day was the festival of the 
old life, accompanied with an exemption 
from its divinely appointed burdens. The 
first day was the festival of the new life, 
and was crowned with its constant and 
joyous exercise. The ordinances of joint 
worship exhibit one particular form of that 
exercise. The act of the Church or Chris- 
tian community in altering the day was 
founded on this broad and solid analogy; 
and was also, as has been said, warranted 
by the evidence of apostolic practice.” 





RUSSIA AS A CIVILIZING FORCE 
IN ASIA. 


The Atlantic Monthly: February. 
An interesting article in the February 
number of The Atlantic Monthly, is “Russia 
as a Civilizing Force in Asia,” by James 


Mascarene Hubbard. He gives this picture 
of an item of this civilization: 

“The Russians began their civilizing 
work in the region lying on the borders of 
the Chinese Empire, which had been con- 
quered earliest. Here the inhabitants were 
wholly dwellers in tents, and the few oases 
were used only for pasturage. The Russians, 
leaving these to the nomads, turned their 
attention to the caravan route which con- 
nects the Siberian province of Semipalatinsk 
with the city of Tashkend. This runs 
along the base of the great mountain ranges 
of the Ala-Taou and Alexander, from which 
many streams fed by the snows and glaciers 
descend, and are speedily swallowed up in 
the desert. Here, at every favorable point, 
the streams have been dammed, canals dug, 
trees planted and cultivation begun. The 
soil, under the vivifying influence of water, 
showed a wonderful fertility, and the trees 
grew with astonishing rapidity. 

“T have before me, as I write, a photograph 
of one of these artificial oases, which 
twenty-five years ago was a waste of sand, 
but which is now thickly grown with pop- 
lars and willows, the trunks of some of 
which are six feet in circumference. Under 
the trees bordering the canals, houses were 
built for the Russian colonists, who came in 
considerable numbers, the new towns now 
averaging four thousand inhabitants. Each 
family received, on arriving, one hundred 
and fifty acres of irrigated land, and the 
right to occupy without limit the adjoining 
desert. Their houses are large and well 
built, mostly of pise, or pressed clay, with 
corrugated iron roofs. They are all of one 
story, on account of the frequent earth- 
quakes, one of which, in 1887, caused great 
destruction in this region. Since then, the 
principal houses, as well as the churches, 
have been rebuilt of brick. 

“The churches are constructed from plans 
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furnished by the engineers of the army, 
and, according to a recent French traveler, 
are ‘agreeable to the eye and at the same 
time are very well designed. They are 
square, massive and low. It is a renaissance 
of the ancient Tartar style, abandoned by 
direction of Peter the Great, which at the 
beginning of the fourteenth century, in 
combination with the Byzantine, had begun 
to create in Russia a national style of 
architecture.’ In addition,schools are every- 
where established, and in many places indus- 
trial schools for teaching agriculture and 
arboriculture. In these some Kirghiz youth 
have for several years been pupils, in the hope 
of giving to this pastoral people some knowl- 
edge of and taste for a farmer's life. 

“The colonists are not all Russians, 
though it is for them only that the govern- 
ment has built villages. There are also 
settlements of Jews from little Russia, of 
German Mennonites, and Chinese, to all of 
whom land has been given. The latter are 
refugees from the neighboring province of 
Kuldja, and have proven themselves to be 
skilful and industrious husbandmen. And 
though of different races and speaking 
different languages, these Chinese colonists 
are all Moslems. Some idea may be formed 
of the growth of this region from the fact 
that sixty thousand Russians came to the 
oasis of Tashkend alone after the famine 


of 1890-91. 


HOW AMERICANS APPEAR TO ONE OF 
THEIR REPRESENTATIVES ABROAD 
—REFLECTIONS OF A CONSUL. 


The Cosmopolitan: February. 


One of the best articles in the February 
number of the Cosmopolitan is a contribu- 
tion by Francis B. Loomis, which pictures 
the Americans abroad as others see them. 

‘There is a very broad distinction between 
Americans as they are observed abroad and 
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America as it is considered. The second 
commands wholesome and hearty respect in 
every country, while the citizen of our 
country is looked upon as a ‘profitable 
bird of passage to be plundered without 
conscience.’ The following little incident 
shows how advantage is taken of the 
unwary. The wifeof a New York importer 
went shopping one day in Lyons. She 
entered a china-shop, and was invited 
by the women in charge to handle and 
examine a certain vase, the price of which 
was stated to be seventy-five francs. No 
sooner had she put her hand on the vase 
than it broke into a half dozen pieces. 
The shop-woman flew into a rage, and 
noisily demanded one hundred frances 
indemnity. The lady’s husband was out of 
the city for the day; and while she hesitated, 
an officer was called, and she was placed 
under arrest. The next day the justice of 
the peace condemned her to pay one hundred 
francs for the vase and the cost of the case. 
It was afterward learned that the same vase 
had been broken and paid for by half a 
dozen other strangers, and that it was kept 
loosely glued together for that purpose.” 
The writer divides Americans abroad into 
afew general classes: Those who travel 
for instruction form the largest class; those 
who go in quest of health are next in point 
of numbers; those who go for pleasure only; 
those who do not know why they go abroad; 
business men who go abroad because they 
are not yet members of their firms and have 
to do the traveling; and some government 
officials who leave their country because 
they want foreign experience. He ridicules 
the so-called social philosopher, who dislikes 
natural scenery and historic places, and who 
confines himself to the cities for the pur- 
pose of studying the character of the people. 
“T have observed that the social philos- 
opher is often a weak man; a hopelessly 
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good man, or a very young man who has 
just read Casanova, and who feels a desire 
for illicit adventures stirring in his 
a 

“One may encounter any summer day on 
the train a dozen seemingly intelligent 
Americans, who have spent eight and forty 
hours in Brussels, a week in Paris, a week 
in Vienna, and a short time at Rome, who 
will declare that Belgium, France, Austria 
and Italy are utterly lost, and that there is 
no decency, no modesty, no respect for 
women nor holiness of home inthem. The 
pity of it all is that these good Americans, 
who have analyzed, compared, sifted and 
passed final judgment upon four ancient 
civilizations in as many weeks, really believe 
that their conclusions are both profound 
and fair. They go abroad with the notion 
that the nations of Europe have passed into 
decay, that their civilization is effete, gov- 
ernments moribund, ideas dead, art par- 
alyzed—in short, that all which makes life 
worth living has either ceased to exist or 
been transplanted to the American conti- 
nent. This is the unconscious hypocrisy of 
America. ‘ 

“It has been many times demonstrated 
that the widely known evil resorts of Paris 
and other continental cities are in the main 
supported by the foreign visitors to those 
cities, and that they owe their origin to the 
demand on the part of strangers within 
their gates for unique and varied enter- 
tainment. 

“Men are not alone in their effort to 
acquire useful information at the Conti- 
nental dance-halls. One may often see a 
score of American women between the ages 
of seventeen and forty-five at the Casino de 
Paris. At the Folies Berjere half of the 
boxes are often filled with American women 
and their escorts, while closely packed about 
and behind them is a solid environment of 


the demimonde. Strolling one evening in 
the Jardin de Paris, shortly before midnight, 
when the greatest abandon prevailed and 
the dancing was at a daringly suggestive 
stage, | saw among the most wrapt and 
breathlessly interested spectators four 
sweet-faced American girls, who had made 
their debut the preceding winter in the 
uppermost circles of a great western city. 

“For two winters, perhaps the most per- 
sistent female gambler at Monte Carlo was 
a woman in whose veins flows the blood of 
two ancient and distinguished families of 
New York. At Aix les Bains last summer 
American women and French cocottes pressed 
in equal number about the baccarat-tables. 
Every season brings to Nice, or develops 
there, a dozen or more American adven- 
turesses. In a single morning I heard five 
women ask the American Consul if he could 
direct them to some trustworthy person who 
would loan money on jewelry. 

“These things show to what extent Amer- 
icans participate in the fast life of the Con- 
tinent, and to what extent they may be 
responsible for the support of places like 
Monte Carlo and the baccarat-tables of the 
European capitals. 

“There are a good many unfortunate 
Americans abroad, and chief among them 
perhaps are those of our country-women 
who have, in perfect good faith, married 
unprincipled Frenchmen in the United 
States according to the forms of law of the 
states in which they lived, quite ignorant 
of the fact that such marriage is invalid in 
France. Within the last four years no 
fewer than a dozen American women have 
gone to France with French husbands. 
After a short residence the husband either 
grows weary of his wife or finds a French- 
woman with a larger dot who is willing to 
marry him. Family influence is powerful 
in France—the man’s parents urge him to 
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wed the Frenchwoman, and too frequently 
he yields. Going to a cafe, he commonly 
writes his American wife a note, explaining 
that he is not her lawful husband, and 
advises her to accept a small sum of money 
and leave the country. Surprised, indig- 
nant, outraged in all her fine and womanly 
feelings, she goes direct to the Consul-gen- 
eral, states her case, and begs witha sob to 
learn her status. Having no redress, if the 
woman be one of character and resources, 
she returns to America and gets a divorce. 
If she is not a woman of strength, she is gen- 
erally ‘lost in Paris.’ 

The author also gives little encourage- 
ment to young students who, with five or six 
hundred dollars, go abroad to pursue their 
studies and make their way. Frequently, as 
a result of overwork and poor food, they find 
themselves ill. Friends are few or have 
become scattered. Death may come or most 
humiliating poverty. Perhaps, though not 
often, it is a life of ease at the greatest of 
prices. 

I have felt for some time that I should like 
to write an article giving some of the facts 
about the American girl as she pursues her 
study of music or art in one of the great 
cities of the Continent. Did mothers know 
but half of the truth, they would keep their 
daughters at home or go abroad with them. 

“There are agreat many excellent Amer- 
ican families abroad that have been lured 
from their homes by a belief in the wide- 
spread notion that one can buy the comforts 
of life for almost nothing in Europe. In 
general these are families which have met 
with some financial reverses in the United 
States. Such a family may go to Dresden 
and establish itself in a pleasant pension. 
As their money grows scarcer, they will 
move to Berlin rather than select a more 
inexpensive place where they are known. 
All this time our poor exiles are sending 
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letters home filled with enthusiastic descrip- 
tions of German life. After a few years this 
family will be found living in a wretched 
flat, food will be scarce, new clothes rare, 
comforts meager, and yet the same cheerful 
letters will go to the friends in America. 
Such families bear their burdens without 
undue murmuring, till death ends their 
exile, or unexpected good fortune sends 
them back with swelling hearts to the land 
they have so loved and longed for.” 





ANNALS OF THE AMERICAN ACADEMY 

OF POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE. 

The first issue for the current year con- 
tains a number of articles of especial value 
to those interested in the scientific study 
of society. An article upon the “Theory 
of Sociology” gives a resume of the recent 
discussion upon this subject by Professors 
Small, Giddings and Patten. This discus- 
sion is net without importance for all who 
are interested in social reform. For the 
discussion is to determine at the outset 
whether or not the scientific study of society 
is to be barren of practical application. If 
sociology is to be a study of what is and 
has been, and there is to be noplace for the 
scientific study of what ought to be, and 
how to obtain that ideal, then we have only 
gained another “dismal science,” and not a 
science of human welfare in the sense that 
Carlyle demanded. The Annals is the only 
periodical that gives especial prominence 
to these discussions, and in so doing it 
is performing a great service. The article 
upon “Economics in Elementary Schools,” 
by Professor Patten, is noteworthy in show- 
ing the applicability of these supposedly 
more abstruse studies to our common 
educational system. Our social and political 
problems demand that a scientific knowledge 
of this and kindred subjects be made an 
integral part of a common school education. . 
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168. 


What was the Inner History of the Origin of the Salvation Army? 


ANSWER BY GENERAL WILLIAM BOOTH, IN THE BOSTON MONDAY LECTURESHIP AT PARK STREET 
CHURCH, MONDAY NOON, FEBRUARY 18TH.* 


R. COOK, LADIES AND GENTLE- 

MEN :—I feel altogether unequal, I 
am sure, in my own estimation, to the 
task of speaking to this audience in any- 
thing like an interesting and profitable 
manner. I have just come from a very 
trying meeting in Faneuil Hall, and [ 
have two other large meetings before 
me to-day; and I am a little wearied, 
not only in body, but in mind, with the 
exercises of yesterday. And I have no 
particular topic before me, excepting the 
topic on which I am always talking, until 
I have almost, I think, talked myself out, 
and talked everybody else’s patience out 
upon that topic. And that is the Salvation 
Army. And I have this consolation, that I 
have no doubt it is on that question that 
you would like to hear me say something. 
( Applause.) Some ministers were dragging 
me out into a ministerial meeting against 
my will, against my protest, the other day, 
and I said, as a Doctor of Divinity dragged 
me through into the hall, ‘‘My dear Doctor, 
what can I say about the Salvation Army 
that you have not heard already?” 

“Well,” he said, ‘come and tell us what we 
haveheard. It will be interesting, moreinter- 
esting than ever, to hear it from your lips.” 

That has been a great comfort to me since 
that day. It may be so here. (Applause.) 

My time is limited, and I know it requires 
a man of more ability than I possess to 
make a short speech that is of any service. 
An hour and a half or two hours is about 
my stent; and I have only got half an hour 
this morning. (Laughter.) 

But the Salvation Army? How can I 
outline it in a few words, so as to convey a 
succinct and distinct idea to your minds 
about it? And how can I say the things 
that you would like to know? 





*Stenographically reported by Mr. J. C. Miller, 
and purposely left without revision. It is a 
wonderfully accurate reproduction of General 
Booth’s address, 


Well, it is twenty-nine years of age. 
And yet I go further back and say some- 
times that it is fifty years old; that it was 
born with me; that it was inborn in my 
soul when God called me and changed me, 
when He showed me not only the evils of 
my own heart and the consequences of a 
life of transgression and the hollowness 
and emptiness of the world as an object of 
pursuit, but also showed me that I might 
be of some service to Him and some service 
to my generation. And those motives com- 
bined led me to His feet. I had nothing, 
you will perceive, to ask Him on behalf of 
myself, nothing from interested motives so 
far as my Own experience, my own individ- 
uality went, but I went with the offer of 
my poor services to Him in the great battle 
that I could see waging round about me. 
It was true I was only a boy, only a lad of 
fifteen years, and a lad who had then had 
very little religious teaching or training. 
I knew next to nothing about my Bible, 
knew next to nothing about the mighty 
motives that urge men to lead a life of 
service and sacrifice; but I had come to see 
this, the hollowness of the world, so far as 
its satisfying capacity went; and I had 
come to see this, how much might be done 
through the power of God and through 
faithful service, to remove the sin and 
suffering that was round about me. Con- 
sequently, I gave myself right up and 
went to work right away on the lines on 
which the Salvation Army is traveling 
to-day. 

As I say, I was then fifteen. God laid 
His afflicting hand upon me. I went down 
to the brink of the river and looked across 
into the eternities beyond. I rose from 
that bed, which appeared to me at one time 
to be the bed of death, and went forth, and 
without any instruction, without any hand 
or power behind me, sought out the lowest 
portion, the lowest parts of my native 
town; and there, standing on a chair, plead 
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with the people on behalf of salvation, on 
behalf of lives of happiness and holiness. 
I plead with them for surrender of them- 
selves to God. It seemed to me that God 
wanted to impart Himself to the hearts of 
those who sought Him. It has always 
seemed to me, as it seemed then, that here 
is a man who has got away from God; in 
getting away from God, the moment he 
departs from God and God departs from 
him, he is driven out of Paradise, away 
from the flowers, the music and joys and 
delights for which he was created, and 
driven out into the world of thistles and 
thorns and briers and sorrows and sicknesses 
and deaths and perdition; and that the only 
way in which he can possibly get back to 
Paradise is by getting back to God. And, 
therefore, I said, “Now, then, O ye poor 
people, O ye starving creatures, O ye poverty- 
stricken creatures, if you want to be relieved, 
if you want to be helped in your temporal 
affairs and want to be helped altogether, 
come, ye prodigals, come home; in your 
Father’s house there is enough and to 
spare.” It always seemed to me, Doctor, 
that if we could get the man inside put 
right, it would put the outside right, it 
would put his body right and put suitable 
clothes upon it, and put his habitation 
right, and put his circumstances right. 
(Applause.) And, therefore, I said, let us 
put the man inside right, and invite these 
people to come to Jesus Christ. 

And now, sir, I went forward on those 
lines for a considerable portion of time. 
Now, it seemed to me then, as it does now, 
a perfect marvel that those who have Christ 
within them, and what we might call the 
instincts and passions and purposes of Christ 
—that if Christ has been formed within a 
man, if there is Christ in the man, the man 
will love and hate and serve and suffer and 
sacrifice on the same lines that Christ 
suffered and sacrificed. That is, the Christ 
in him will make manifest the Christ out- 
side of him. Consequently, I started on 
those lines and went forward. You will 
mark I was not in any shape or form a 
paid missionary. I was not in any shape 
or form encouraged particularly. I was 


rather discouraged. The friends of decency 
and order inside the ecclesiastic institutions 
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have never been very much my friends, 
have never been very friendly to my 
methods and my plans. They seem to be 
coming over now, but they have been a 
long while coming around. (Laughter and 
applause.) And at that very time I belonged 
to a large and fashionable church, one with 
what you might call one of the most 
earnest and numerous congregations and 
church memberships that I have ever come 
across. And yet, at that time, I was leading 
a procession of the ragtag and bobtail 
poor, wretched creatures up to this church, 
I received orders that they were all to be 
taken in at the back door, they could not 
be allowed to go in at the front door. But, 
sir, I persevered. 

And then I became a preacher, that is, 
a lay preacher; and that had a very bad 
effect upon me. And then I became a 
minister, and that nearly finished me. 
(Laughter.) But, sir, I persevered, and 
then these old instincts were still within 
me. I never was satisfied with what I 
found inside the churches. I could not be 
satisfied with that spirit which it seemed to 
me existed. Perhaps it is not so in the 
United States, perhaps it is not so in Boston, 
perhaps it is not so in England at the 
present time. I do not think it is, to 
anything like the same extent. But there 
seemed to be an exclusiveness in the 
churches, there seemed to be sort of two 
worlds, to me, a kind of church world and 
a kind of worldly world. And the worldly 
world got into the church very considerably 
in certain centers. Then the church seemed 
to be in ignorance altogether of the ways 
and manners of the godless crowds who 
were outside. And the godless crowds out- 
side were teetotally ignorant of the motives 
and methods and measures and purposes 
and loves and joys of the church world. 
Now, I wanted to go outside this church 
world, to go away from those walls, to go 
out among this devilish portion of the 
community, the reckless portion of the 
community. And, sir, after a long story, I 
went out. And I went out with a wife, a 
delicate wife, who was one with me in the 
surrender, and one with me in the sacrifice, 
and stood up to me all the way from the 
first moment (applause)—from the first 
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moment of our acquaintance; and if there 
was ever any feebleness manifested in my 
devotion, in my surrender, in my sacrifice, 
she strengthened me and pushed me forward. 
I went out with that precious companion 
and with four children, in order that I 
might get at this world in a better fashion. 
And I say this for the encouragement of 
any men or women here who are hesitating 
at any sacrifice that seems to lie in the way 
of their carrying out their vocation, the 
vocation of Christianity, which is to sacri- 
fice yourselves for the salvation of your 
fellows—and you cannot get at the salva- 
tion of your fellows without sacrificing 
yourselves in some form or other. And to 
any man or any woman who is hesitating 
here as to what is going to come to him or 
her, what is going to happen, I want to 
say, before I had gone outside three weeks, 
when I left those doors, and left behind 
me, as a Methodist preacher, as I had to 
leave behind me everything I had, and to 
go almost naked out into the world, not 
knowing who would be my friends—for the 
friends I had looked upon me as a fanatic, 
if not as a fool—before I had been working 
three weeks, we were on the crest of one of 
the mightiest waves of salvation that ever 
reached that part of the country, the 
products of which have been putting out 
their hands to bless me and welcome me to 
every part of the world to which I am 
going at the present time. (Applause. ) 

I went out in this fashion. And then I 
came and found that there was a lower 
depth still, when I came to that great city, 
that great metropolitan center of London, 
and came to the eastern portion of it, where 
they told me that within a mile’s circum- 
ference of the spot on which I stood, 
within a mile’s circumference in that city, 
there was something like a million of people, 
ninety per cent of whom never crossed the 
sheehe d of any church or of any mission, 
and who were as ignorant of the gospel 
plan as the inhabitants of Africa or the 
cannibals of the islands of the far-away 
seas. I looked at these people on Saturday 
afternoon. Misery and Satan always had a 
fascination, misery and sin in their extreme 
have a fascination for all good men. Misery 
and sin in their extreme have a fascination 


for the angels of heaven; misery and sin 
in their extreme had a fascination for the 
Son of God and brought him down from 
heaven in order that He might seek to 
recover that which was lost. ( Applause.) 
It attracted me. But this was only the 
working out of Christian instincts. I lay 
claim to nothing peculiar, sir. Was I not 
a friend of God? Was I not ason of God? 
Do I not know the Spirit of God is witness- 
ing within me? The witness of the Spirit 
is God's spirit witnessing to my _ spirit 
that Iam a child of God, and making me 
know it. 

Now, sir, just in passing, let me touch 
on this tempting theme. If you ask me 
how I know I[ am alive this morning, how 
I know that I am in possession of animal 
life, of the life that is in my frame, well, I 
might say, how could I have talked to 
twenty thousand people yesterday in that 
Mechanic’s Hall, except I had been alive; 
how can I come here this morning and talk 
to you, except I was alive? I know I am 
alive because I do the work of a living 
man. But then, if I wanted to satisfy 
myself I am alive, 1 have a much shorter 
cut than that. IknowIam. Nobody can 
persuade me out of it. I know I am alive. 
And just so in my spiritual relationships. 
Everyone who has been born of God, and 
has that life within his soul, says, “I am 
alive, because I can do the works which 
only aman born of God could do.” And 
more than that, he says,“I knowIam. I 
feel it. It is with me every hour and every 
day, the consciousness of my divine rela- 
tionship, of my possession of this spirit, of 
my hopes, of my assurances in regard to 
the eternal world, and this is wrought in 
me by the possession of the Spirit. ‘He 
that is born of the flesh is flesh, and he 
that is born of the Spirit is Spirit.” He 
has the spiritual life. Sir, that is a mighty 
theme that needs pushing upon the atten- 
tion of the churches to-day. I have been 
musing, musing, musing this very morning 
on the great want of certainty, the indef- 
inite way in which multitudes of people 
live in regard to their spiritual relationships. 
How few there are who stand up and say, 
“Yes, glory be to God.” They like to leave 
that out, because it is “Salvation Army.” 
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How few there are that can say, “Yes, I 
know, I can feel that I am; it is not merely 
I hope so. I have it, and I know this is 
the case.” 

But to go back again. I came to London, 
and there, when I looked at these people, I 
said, ‘These people are sheep without a 
shepherd. Can something be done for 
them?” And I gave myself up to them. 
I separated myself, cut myself off, as I 
thought, forever from any church, from any 
church organization, and, as I supposed, 
from any work along other lines. When 
men go out for God, they never know 
where God is going to lead them. They 
never know what sort of Canaan He is 
going to bring them to die in, even if they 
have to go into the wilderness to get there. 
I went into the wilderness. And so far as 
the friendship of good and great and blessed 
men is concerned, I went out and traveled 
many a year, many a weary, weary, weary 
year, in the face of persecution and slanders 
and ridicule and hatred. But now, sir, I 
feel, when I get to Boston, as if I was 
going to end my days in the Canaan, after 
all. (Laughter and applause. ) 

So I went to work. I gave myself to 
those people, and began to talk to them. 
Now the difficulty came. How was I going 
to reach them? There I stood in the face 
of this crowd. I had no one to help me. 
I had no powerful corporation, no rich cor- 
poration behind me to furnish me with 
funds, no powerful religious corporation to 
furnish me with agencies. It is true a 
handful of people gathered around me at 
the outset, for my reputation had preceded 
me, and a few of the saints who lived 
around about walked a long distance and 
came down to help me for the first few 
days; but they soon grew weary when they 
had been marching in the streets and travel- 
ing through the mud, to be cursed and 
persecuted and to meet that which is the 
most difficult thing in the world for a man 
to endure, ridicule and laughter and sneers, 
and they forsook me and fled. But, after 
all that time, I had got a couple of fellows 
with me, one to keep door, and the other 
to make the collection. And I had the 
platform. (Laughter and applause. ) 

Then difficulties began to multiply. They 
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asked me where I was going to get my 
leaders. I said, “Out of the saloons.” And 
I have got some wonderfully clever fellows 
out of saloons. (Applause.) I have got 
some there, sir, that I would not change 
for any doctors of divinity you could find 
me. (Laughter and applause.) And then 
they asked me what I was going to do with 
my converts. And I said I would send 
them to the churches. But then, sir, three 
difficulties appeared in the way: First, they 
wouldn’t go when I sent them. Secondly, 
they were not wanted when they went. 
And thirdly, | wanted them myself. (Loud 
laughter and applause. ) 

Then they increased and increased and 
increased, as all real life does increase. 
When it does not increase, it is not life at 
all. It must spread itself out. There may 
be great feebleness in service, there may be 
a Csdhantn condition of things in the 
churches, so you cannot say the condition 
is that of absolute death, and yet they do 
not increase. At any rate, we increased; 
we were alive. 

Then I was faced with the question, Are 
you going to make another religious denom- 
ination? Now, this was directly opposed, 
diametrically opposed, to all my notions. 
I had been opposed to the idea from the 
very beginning. I always thought there 
were sadly too many. (Applause.) My 


time is nearly gone. Leave the clapping 
to the last. thank you very much, 
though. It cheers a fellow on, especially 


in this country (laughter), where you don’t 
get too much, for it is often like talking in 
a museum to a lot of petrified people. But 
to go on, I said to myself that if I had had 
the ability and had not had another calling, 
I would have offered myself as an apostle 
of union and gone through the world try- 
ing to persuade the organizations to come 
together, for whom no reason could have 
been given in heaven or on earth for their 
remaining apart. Now, here I was on the 
eve of forming another organization. I 
struggled against it. I made desperate 
efforts for a union with all of the existing 
organizations. They received me at the 
onset with very great favor, with very great 
favor indeed, and I thought we were going 
to have a great success. But then, after- 
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ward, we met with some of the dried-up 
old fogies who would rather reign in a cer- 
tain place than serve in another (laughter), 
and they saw there were difficulties, and 
perhaps the greatest difficulty ery fore- 
saw was the difficulty of managing General 
Booth. (Renewed laughter.) But anyway, 
sir, the thing fell through. And even in 
after days, sir, when churches, when organ- 
izations, when the most powerful organiza- 
tions now, perhaps, in the world, anyway 
in the Old World, although they have their 
representatives here, sought me out and 
said, “‘Can’t we comprehend you?” when 
bishops and archbishops and presidents 
and leaders of those organizations wished 
to put their sheltering arms around about 
us and unite us with them, it was too late 
then for such a union. I was afraid it 
would not be possible. I do not know 
what it will be in the future. I said to the 
present Archbishop of Canterbury, who 
was then Bishop of Truro, and to the 

resent Bishop of Durham, who was then 

ean of something, I forget what for the 
moment, these gentlemen waited upon me, 
and when they invited me to join with 
them I said, “No, I do not think we can 
run on the same road and in the same 
community, but we can be like two streams 
running side by side, with plenty of 
bridges—I got rather mixed up, you see— 
with plenty of bridges, so we can cross 
over. You can come over to us, and we 
will help you with our freedom from con- 
ventionalities and with our enthusiasm, and 
we can come over to you and get some 
instruction from you and a good collection.” 
(Laughter.) I said, “I think we shall be 
the most likely to help each other in that 
fashion.” It is going to be so, I think, and 
is to be so with the churches. 

But, sir, it is passed along until we have 
come to be what we are to-day, a mighty, 
a powerful force, created by the Spirit of 
God through and for the glory of God, a 
body of people combined after the fashion 
—not in imitation, but after the fashion of 
a military force. I say not by imitation,but 
God brought us to that; and when we 
found we had got an army, that He had 
used us to make an army, we called it an 
army. And as it was an army for the 
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deliverance of men from the domination of 
evil, the mastership of the devil, we called 
it the army of deliverance, the Army of 
Salvation; and it is to-day, “The Salvation 
Army.” 

Well, sir, I say, as I said Saturday after- 
noon, we have pushed our way and are 
pushing our way into the uttermost corners 
of theearth. God has been very good to 
me. He has given me great helpers. He 
gave me a helper whose value is beyond 
human enumeration, is beyond, I was 
almost going to say, conception, in my 
precious wife; and He has raised up around 
me children who are one in heart and one 
in soul with me, with no other ambition, 
no other aim, but to build up, to make this 
force what it seems to them God wants it 
to be. And he has raised around me a 
body of men, also, and of women, of equal 
ability and equal devotion, ever increasing. 
There are thousands and thousands of 
mothers and fathers who are training their 
children and nursing them in that idea, 
nursing them in the idea that they are to 
go forth and fight for the King of Kings 
and fight for the bodies and souls of men, 
a fight which will involve them in poverty 
and sorrow and trouble and difficulty; and, 
as far as that goes, involve them, it may be, 
in death. And while God has kept us up 
to the present hour, my encouragement for 
the future is the growing spirit of self- 
sacrifice, the growing desire to follow men 
and women in their sorrows to the still 
lower depths. And I believe this is not 
only going to be continued, but to grow 
still further. 

And now, sir, I have been asked to 
answer two or three questions, and my 
time is up. Will you read them out, Doctor, 
although I am afraid I shall not be able to 
answer them. 

Dr. Cook—What proportion of the pop- 
ulation that you reach is lifted into a 
favorable condition of life under the action 
of the Salvation Army? What proportion 
of the submerged tenth emerges? 

General Booth—A very large proportion. 
I shall deal with some statistics with 
respect to this matter, statistics carefully 
compiled, in regard to those who come 
under the operations of our social scheme, 
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to-morrow night. But I have no doubt, 
and I think [ can say in passing, with 
regard to the results of all the operations 
of our army in the poorer neighborhoods 
where they work, not only are remarkable 
results obtained in the case of those who 
become soldiers, but in the general influence 
in the community, for men and women 
saved from the lower depths of sin have a 
mighty effect upon the whole mass of peo- 
ple who live around them. 

Dr. Cook—You will excuse our asking 
this question in Boston: What would be 
the practical effect on the work of the 
Salvation Army of preaching the doctrine 
or hypothesis of probation after death, or 
annihilation of the wicked? 

General Booth—If you were to take hell 
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out of our doctrine, the Salvation Army 
would soon disappear. (Laughter and 
applause. ) 

Dr. Cook—The last question is: What 
religious truthsand doctrines have been most 
blessed in the work of the Salvation Army? 

General Booth—Making men feel the 
evil of sin. Perhaps there are no people 
under heaven who work more upon that 
one idea that sin is an evil, a devilish 
thing, that is destroying the happiness, 
present and prospective, of those with 
whom we talk; that with sin they have 
got hell within them, and if they do not 
get saved from their sins, they will go to 
hell forever. And that makes an impression 
upon the poor, and upon the rich, also, 
when people say it who believe it. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


CHRIST THE KING. By Rev. J. M. Foster, pas- 
tor of the Second Reformed Presbyterian 
Church, Boston. Introduction by Hon. 


John Alexander, Philadelphia. James H. 
Earle, Publisher, Boston. 1894, 12mo, 
pp. 448. 


This book is a skilful defense of the 
Creed of the Covenanters. It champions 
the theory that the state is under Christ’s 
law and that His mediatorial dominion is to 
triumph over all opposition throughout the 
whole earth. Dr. Foster is well known as 
one of the ablest writers in the American 
branch of the Covenanter Church. His 
style is animated, clear, graceful and pun- 
gent. The arrangement of his matter is 
always logical and luminous. His book, as 
a whole, is very attractive in both manner 
and matter. It has in it several portraits 
of distinguished defenders of Covenanter 
principles. Considerable space is devoted 
to the defense of the proposal to amend 
the American Federal Constitution so as 
to include the recognition of the divine 
authority as the source of the authority of 
the nation. Special emphasis is laid on the 


famous decision of Chancellor Kent, that 
‘““we are a Christian people,” and also upon 
the obiter dictum of the Supreme Court of 
the United States in 1892, in the alien con- 
tract Trinity Church case, that “this is a 
Christian nation” (see pp. 256-259). A letter 
from Joseph Cook, read at a Congressional 
hearing, March 6 and 7, 1894, is quoted (p. 
263), calling attention to four facts: 

1. That the Declaration of Independence 
recognizes the Creator as the source of 
human rights and of the just authority of 
all governments. 

2. That forty states have constitutions 
recognizing God quite as explicitly as the 
Declaration does, or more so. 

3. That our national coinage bears the 
words, “In God we trust.” 

4, That the Supreme Court in 1892 
declared, in an obiter dictum, that “this is a 
Christian nation.” 

All the principles covered by these four 
great precedents, Mr. Cook says, he should 
rejoice to see incorporated in the National 
Constitution. 
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This volume is an armory of keen weap- 
ons in defense of the National Reform 
movement. It is full of incisive facts and 
fruitful and strategic propositions, and 
deserves the careful study of all who would 
keep abreast of the progress of discussion 
concerning applied Christianity. 


REVIVAL SERMONS IN OUTLINE, WITH 
THOUGHTS, THEMES AND PLANS. By 
EMINENT PASTORS AND EVANGELISTS. 


Ndited by Rev. C. Perrin, Ph.D. Fleming 
H. Revell Co. 1894. 8vo, pp. 384. 

Many suggestive extracts from discus- 
sions of approved evangelists, regarding 
revivals, are gathered in this volume, 
together with outlines and sketches of 
revival sermons. Whoever depends on 
such a book to suggest to him courses of 
thought for use in the pulpit, may find this 
style of assistance a temptation to intellec- 
tual and spiritual indolence. There is 
much peril in crutches unless they are 
thrown away whenever one can walk alone. 
But the first part of the volume, although 
it oceupies only about a quarter of the 
book, cannot be read without inspiration 
to right effort. It is made up of powerful 
words from such men as ex-President 
Finney, Dwight L. Moody, Ira D. Sankey, 
Rey. B. Fay Mills, Professor Herrick John- 
son, and other well-known spiritual leaders. 


Gop’s WoRLD AND OTHER SERMONS. 
Fay Mills. Fleming H. Revell Co. 
12mo, pp. 322. 


By B. 
1894, 


This book contains a selection from evan- 


gelistic sermons which have been found to 
be specially useful in Mr. Mills’ wonder- 
ful work in revivals of religion. Many of 
the discourses are addressed to Christians, 
concerning consecration, consistency and 
service. Others are addressed to the relig- 
iously indifferent or irresolute. They are 
all marked by power to hold attention and 
to awaken the conscience. They are free 
from sensationalism in manner and matter. 
We are glad to commend, also, Mr. Mills’ 
shorter works, entitled, “Power from On 
High,” and “Victory Through Surrender.” 
They teach Biblical truths in an unapol- 
ogetic tone, and are full of the aroma of 
high spiritual attainments. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


JEREMIAH, PRIEST AND PROPHET. By F. B. 
Meyer, B.A. Fleming H. Revell Co., New 


York, Chicago, Toronto. 12mo, pp. 200. 
Price $1. 
PRAYERS FOR HEART AND HOME. Morning 


and evening devotions fora month. By F. 
B. Meyer, B.A. Fleming H. Revell Co., New 
York, Chicago, Toronto. pp. 127. Price 75 
cents. 


THE DIVINE INDWELLING. By E. Woodward 


Brown. Fleming H. Revell Co., New York, 
Chicago, Toronto. 12mo, pp. 315. Price 
$1.50. 


LIFE-POWER; OR, CHARACTER CULTURE AND 
ConpuctT. By A. T. Pierson, D.D. Flem- 
ing H. Revell Co., New York, Chicago, 
Toronto. 12mo, pp. 214. Price $1. 

THE GOSPEL OF BuDDHA—According to Old 
Records. By Paul Carns. The Open 
Court Pub. Co., 324 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
pp. 275. Price $1.50. 
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IVE lines in the Washington dispatches 

on March 2d told that the Hoar Anti- 
Lottery Bill, which passed the Senate at 
the last session of Congress, had at last 
passed the House, on which result congrat- 
ulations are due Professor 8. H. Wood- 
bridge, of Boston, who has won this victory 
almost single-handed, at great cost of 
money and labor, in a campaign of educa- 
tion, which some union committee of the 
churches or some national anti-lottery 
league should have conducted, rather than 
leave such a burden to be carried individ- 
ually. The writer, as Superintendent of 
the National Bureau of Reforms, was pre- 
vented by sickness from taking any active 
part in the campaign until February, but 
was in at the death. Such laws would 
neither fail nor lag, if the general Chris- 
tian sentiment against them were promptly 
and effectively brought to bear upon Con- 
gress, as we hope it may be in the future 
through the Bureau, which aims to be a 
Washington clearing-house of Christian 
reforms. The new law adds to the former 
prohibition of transporting lottery matter 
in the domestic mails, other provisions 
against such transportation in foreign 
mails and by express companies. 


W. F. C. 


Hiroshima has become the military head- 
quarters of Japan, and temporarily the 
center of the Orient. In addition to her 
ordinary population of 80,000, some 30,000 
soldiers ready to start for the front, 2,000 
sick or wounded veterans, 15,000 coolies, 
and at least 40,000 visitors of various ranks 
and professions, are quartered upon the city 
and surrounding villages. The soldiers and 
many of the coolies are earnest men, pre- 
paring to face death for their country, and 


hence peculiarly susceptible to religious 
instruction. The officers are becoming 
more and more interested in Christian 
meetings. Many of them really desire their 
men to become religious, and so urge them 
o attend Christian services. The sponta- 
neous testimony from hospital surgeons 
and other officials is: “Other things being 
equal, we prefer Christian nurses, as they 
are more faithful and patient than others. 
It seems to make no difference to a Christian 
whether she is under watch or not.” Rey. 
H. Loomis, at the head of the Bible Society 
in Japan, reports that “thus far about 
30,000 Gospels and Testaments have been 
distributed among the soldiers. On the 
first of February 20,000 more are to be 
completed for the supply of the Imperial 
Guard. Within a month we hope to be 
able to place a copy of some portion of the 
Scriptures in the hands of every soldier and 
sailor in Japan, and a considerable portion 
of those now in China. The Government 
has consented that four chaplains be sent 
to China to teach Christianity to the soldiers. 
Some of the officers have been making 
investigations into the character and con- 
duct of the Christians, and the result has 
been so favorable that it is decided that the 
teaching of Christianity should be encour- 
aged. A year ago no native Japanese pro- 
fessing Christianity was allowed to enter 
the army, hence many took their names off 
the church rolls, although stating that they 
by no means gave up their belief in Chris- 
tianity. From this time on, hundreds and 
thousands of the young men of Japan will 
no longer be restrained from the study of 
God's word by military or other restrictions. 
Not long ago a regiment of 1,200 men at 
Nagoya was drawn up in line, and after an 
address about the Bible and Christianity, 
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each of the men was supplied with a copy 
of one of the Gospels. G. H. C. 


The Pennsylvania Legislatures’ enact- 
ment by large majorities of the compulsory 
education bill and the bill forbidding 
teachers to wear a religious garb, is of 
more than state interest, especially in case 
of the second law referred to. In some of 
the schools of the state, Roman Catholic 
“sisters,” dressed in their religious garb, had 
been employedasschool-teachers. Although 
they did not give specific instruction in the 
doctrines of their own sect in school hours, 
it was claimed by Protestants that the con- 
stitutional prohibition against sectarian 
teaching in public schools was violated, in 
that the garb itself taught Romanism 
every hour as plainly as a red flag says 
“danger.” The lower courts so held. In 
the higher court this was overruled by a 
decision that read like a stump-speech. 
The Legislature then took the matter up, 
with the above result. And the Roman 
Catholic Bishop at the state capital has 
replied with a published tirade as violent as 
the most ranting anti-Catholic ever con- 
tributed to his enemy’s aid. For example, 
he says by way of warning (letter to 
Harrisburg Patriot, March 15, 1895): 

“Bismarck, of the iron hand, in our 
time, but with a manly chivalry which 
recoiled from stripping the religious of 
their dress, yet drove them out of the 
schools, hospitals and asylums, and expelled 


them from their homes, kindred and native 
land, and in the flood-tide of persecution, 
when cautioned against resorting to these 
extreme measures, in the self-confidence of 
a tyrant he boasted that he would not 
go to Canossa. Yet he did go, and paid 
homage to the power he had defied, and 
returned, but not with the penitential 
spirit of Henry IV., and was hurled 
from office, and now molders in obscurity. 
The Emperor of Germany seats at his 
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right hand Cardinal Ledochowski, whom 
Bismarck expelled from his see in Posen. 
The religious in their garb are 
returning back to Germany and doing 
business at the old stand, a Catholic, for 
the first time in the dynasty of the Hohen- 
zollerns, is Chancellor. Yet I do 
not anticipate that these object lessons 
will penetrate the thick skulls of the bigots 
and fanatics of Pennsylvania without the 
intervention of a surgical operation.” 

We shall be surprised if this blunderbuss 
discharge of Bishop McGovern does not 
meet with the fate of Bishop McQuaid’s 
attack on Archbishop Ireland, the fate of 
the Savannah Catholic riot also; namely, 
a rebuke from ecclesiastical superiors as a 
defense worse than the attack. We counsel 
the Bishop to write Will Carleton’s lines on 
the front of his desk: 

Boys flying kites call in their white-winged birds, 
You can’t do that way when you’re flying words. 

That all Roman Catholics do not believe 
the religious garb should be tolerated in 
public school-teachers is shown by the 
following comments on the Pennsylvania 
Supreme Court decision some time since in 
the Milwaukee Catholic Citizen: 

“We think that it would have been better 
public policy if the court had found a way 
to rule against the permission of a religious 
garb in the public school. These are com- 
mon schools, and if we are fair enough to 
put ourselves in the position of Protestants, 


we will see the presence of a Catholic 
sisterhood with all the insignia of their 
order, dress, rosaries and crosses, has its 
religious influence, just as a flag or a 
uniform has its significance. There is no 
practical gain for Catholics in this decision, 
but rather the reverse; for if the court is 
to be liberal in permitting Catholic secta- 
rianism in the public schools, the door is 
open for a larger introduction of Protestant 
sectarianism.” W. F.C. 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE MONTHLY MAGAZINES. 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 
MARCH. 

The Seats of the Mighty. 

The Secret of the Roman Oracles. 

Some Confessions of a Novel Writer. 
By J. T. Trobridge. 

Gridou’s Pity. Part I. 

Bova Unvisited. 

Immigration and Naturalization. 

ASingular Life. By Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps. 

A Pupil of Hypatia. 

*Some Words on the Ethics of Co- 
operative Production. 

The Direction of Education. 

William Dwight Whitney. 


BIBLICAL WORLD. 
MARCH. 

The Place of Moses in Hebrew His- 
tory and its Explanation. . 
Theories of Inspiration. 

An Introduction to the Quran. 
The Teaching of Jesus: His Teach- 
ing Concerning God. 

Modern Theosophy in its Relation 
to Hinduism and Buddhism. 
Bible Study in College: Yale Univer- 

sity. 


CHRISTIAN LITERATURE. 
MARCH. 

How the Rev. Dr. Stone Bettered 
His Situation. II. 

August Dillmann. 

The Religious Situation in Japan. 

The Gospel and the Gospels. 

The Foresight of Faith. 

Auricular Confession the 
Church of England. 

The Meaning of the Christian 
Church. 


and 


CHURCH AT HOME AND ABROAD 
MARCH. 

Early Christian Communism. 

Red Cross Society in Tientsin. 

Power of the Spirit. 

Rev. Samuel Parker, Missionary to 
Oregon. 

How We Built Our Parsonage. 

Last Word from Efulen. 


COSMOPOLITAN. 
MARCH. 
Mont-Saint-Michel. 
The Beautiful Models of Paris. 
A President of Frince. 
“We, of the Stylus.” 
Pearl-diving and its Perils. 
A Three-stranded Yarn. 
Beauty from an Indian’s Point of 
View. 
The Observatory of the Vatican. 
The Story of a Thousand. Albion 
W. Tourgee. 
A Portrait in Bruges. 


| 
| 


ECLECTIC. 
MARCH. 
*Wanted, a Newer Trade-unionism. 


| Count Moltke, Field-marshal. 








Sultan Abd-ul-Hamid. 

Ethical Tendency of Matthew Ar- 
nold’s Poetry. 

Stony Sinai. 

The Crimea in 1854 and 1894. 

A Little Girl’s Recollections of Eliz- 
abeth Barrett Browning,Wm. M. 
Thackeray and the late Emperor 
Louis Napoleon. 

Why Should We Learn History? 

India: Impressions. 

A Day with Xenophon’s Harriers. 

Letters from a French Atelier. 

The Lost Duchess. 

Character Note: The Peasant. 

The Germans at Home, 


HARPER’S. 
MARCH. 
Fox-hunting in the United States. 
A Californian—Story. 
The Trial Trip of a Cruiser. 
The Second Missouri Compromise— 
Story. 
The Literary Landmarks of Jeru- 
salem. 
Fame’s Little Day. By Sarah Orne 
Jewett. 
Hearts Insurgent. Part IV. 
*The New York Common Schools. 
The Princess Aline. Part III! 
The Industrial Region of Northern 
Alabama, Tennessee and Georgia 
The American Academy at Rome. 
Heredity. 


LEND A HAND. 
MARCH. 
The Salvation Army. 
Indian Service. By 
Smith. 
Francis Wayland. 
Work among Natives in Alaska. 
*Unemployment. 
*Co-operation of Catholics and Pro- 
testants in Education. 
The Salvation Army’s Annual Ex- 
penses. 
Harvard College Report. 
Washington’s Birthday. 


Hon. Hoke 


McCLURE’S. 
MARCH. 

An Ocean Flyer. 

The Lord of Chateau Noir. By A. 
Conan Doyle. 

F. Marion Crawford: A Conversa- 
tion. 

Napoleon Bonaparte. Fifth Paper. 

An — Pass on Ski. A. Conan 

oy le. 

La Toussaint—Story. 

The New Treatment of Diphtheria. 

Diphtheria Anti-toxine: Its Pro- 
duction. 

The Lord’s Day. By Rt. Hon.Wm. E. 
Gladstone. 

Human Documents—Series of Por- 
traits of the Rt. Hon. William E. 
Gladstone. 

A Blizzard—Story. 





NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 
MARCH. 

Is an Extra Session Needed? 

Two Years of Democratic Diplomacy 

*A New Departure in English Tax- 
ation. 

The Old Pulpit and the New. 

Mark Twain and Paul Bourget. 

Nagging Women. 

Must We have the Cat-o’-nine-tails? 

The Truth about Port Arthur. By 
Frederic Villiers, 

The Future of Silver. By Hon. R. P. 
Bland. 

Personal History of the Second Em- 


pire. 
OUTING. 
MARCH. 
A Study in Love. 
Australian Bush Memories. 
Swordplay in Japan, 
The Manx Mystery. 
Lenz’s World Tour Awheel. 
A Jamestown Romance (Concluded), 
Curling in the Northwest (Con- 
cluded). 
Miniature Yacht Modeling (Con- 
cluded). 
A Yaqui Boar-hunt. 
The Eden of the Gulf. 
The National Guard of New York 
State in Active Service. 


OVERLAND MONTHLY. 
MARCH. 
Swipes. 
Good Roads. 
Mrs. Lofty’s Diary. 
Told by Owyhee Joe. 
True Tales of the Old West. IV.-V. 
A Mine of Musty Manuscripts. 
The Digger Indians. 
Evolution of Shipping and Ship- 
building on the Pacific Coast. 
Elvira’s Chance. 
The Blazing Stump Saloon. 


PETERSON’S. 
MARCH, 
ies: > -oahiaranted Founded by Frank- 
in 


Poor John Lawson. 

A Visit to the Vatican. 

The New Song of a Shirt. 

The Story of a Poem. 

Delft and its China. 

Leaders of the French Stage. 

Wagner Opera in German. 

Some Living Bishops of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church. 

Washington Literary People. 

The Murray-Hill Romance. 

A Little Maid of Shakertown. 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 
MARCH. 
Electric Street Railways in Buda- 
Pesth 


Francesco Crispi—Character Sketch. 

Lord Randolph Churchill—a Char- 
acter Sketch. 

James Clark Ridpath: A Typical 
Western Man. 

An Invalid Aid Society: What it 
Does for Consumptives. 

The Anti-toxine Diphtheria Cure: 
A Skeptical View. 

American Stock in Foreign Markets. 











XUM 
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George B. Swift, 
Mayor of Chicago. 
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